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PREFATORY    NOTE 

book  has  been  compiled  in  the  hope 
A  that  it  may  serve  as  an  attractive  intro- 
duction to  some  of  the  best  modern  prose,  other 
than  that  of  the  purely  fictional  type.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  it  is  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
frequent  eager  demand,  "  Where  can  you  buy 
that  book  ?  "  when  I  have  read  certain  of  the 
extracts  to  girls  in  their  teens.  Moreover,  in 
these  days  of  restless  craving  for  excitement, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  show  the  rising 
generation  "  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal 
of  a  noble  work,"  and  thereby  to  lead  them, 
perchance,  to  make  for  themselves  "nests  of 
beautiful  thoughts." 

"  Rhythm  and  harmony  sink  most  deeply  into 
the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  take  most  powerful  hold 
of  it.  ...  He  that  has  been  duly  nurtured  therein 
.  .  .  will  commend  beautiful  objects,  and  gladly 
receive  them  into  his  soul,  and  feed  upon  them,  and 
grow  to  be  beautiful  and  good." 

PLATO. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  due — to  Mrs.  William 
Sharp    for    encouragement    and    generous    per- 
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mission  to  include  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  "  Fiona  Macleod  "  (William  Sharp) ;  to  W.  H. 
Koebel,  Esq.,  for  permission  to  include  "  The 
Deserted  Convent  "  from  his  book  on  Portugal ; 
to  James  B.  Pinker,  Esq.,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  late  George  Gissing  for  permission  to  include 
extracts  from  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Ryecroft ;  to  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates  for  per- 
mission to  include  "  Cloud  "  and  "  At  Monastery 
Gates,"  from  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell's  Essays',  and  to 
Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.  for  permission  to 
include  the  first  chapter  of  The  Eoadmenderf 
by  Michael  Fairless. 

I  am  also  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  George 
Allen  &  Unwin  for  permission  to  include  the 
numerous  extracts  from  Buskin,  and  "The 
Measure  of  the  Hours  "  from  Maeterlinck's 
Life  and  Flowers;  to  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus 
for  permission  to  include  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "A 
Night  among  the  Pines,"  and  Richard  Jefferies' 
"  Pageant  of  Summer  "  and  "  The  Pine-Wood  "  ; 
to  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  for  permission  to 
include  "  The  Meaning  of  the  Sea  "  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Graham's  A  Tramp's  Sketches;  to 
Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  for  permission  to  include 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  "The  Fir- 
tree  "  from  Old  Lamps  for  New,  and  "Benignus  " 
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Erom  Fireside  and  Sunshine ;  and  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Melrose  for  permission  to  include  part  of  the 
chapter  "  A  Boy  and  a  Preacher,"  from  Mr. 
David  Gray  son's  Adventures  in  Contentment. 

E.  M.  J. 
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THE    FIR-TREE 

REVISED  VERSION 
(After  Hans  Christian  Andersen) 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  grew  a  fir-tree  in 
a  great  Newfoundland  forest. 

It  had  a  delightful  life  ;  the  rain  fell  on  it 
and  nourished  its  roots  ;  the  sun  shone  on  it 
and  warmed  its  heart ;  now  and  then  came  a 
great  jolly  wind  to  wrestle  with  it  and  try  its 
strength.  The  peasant  children  would  sit  at 
its  foot  and  play  their  games  and  sing  their 
little  songs,  and  the  birds  roosted  or  sheltered 
in  its  branches.  Often  the  squirrels  frolicked 
there. 

But  the  tree,  although  everything  was  so 
happy  in  its  surroundings,  was  not  satisfied. 
It  longed  to  be  something  else.  It  longed  to 
be,  as  it  said,  important  in  the  world. 

"  Well,"  said  the  next  tree  to  it,  "  you  will 
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be  important  ,  we  all  shall.  Nothing  is  so 
important  as  the  mast  of  a  ship." 

But  the  tree  would  not  have  it.  "  The  mast 
of  a  ship  !  "  he  said.  "  Pooh  !  I  hope  to  be 
something  better  than  that." 

Every  year  the  surveyors  came  and  marked 
a  number  of  the  taller  trees,  and  then  wood- 
cutters arrived  and  cut  them  down  and  lopped 
off  their  branches  and  dragged  them  away  to  the 
shipbuilders.  The  tree  disdainfully  watched 
them  go. 

And  then  one  day  the  surveyor  came  and 
made  a  mark  on  its  bark. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  said  a  neighbour,  "  now  you're 
done  for." 

But  the  tree  laughed  slyly.  "  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that,"  he  said,  and  he  induced 
a  squirrel  to  rub  off  the  mark  with  its  tail,  so 
that  when  the  wood-cutters  came  it  was  not 
felled  after  all. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  swallows  when  they  came 
back  next  year,  "  you  here  still  ?  " 

"  Surely/'  said  the  tree  conceitedly.  "  They 
tried  to  get  me,  but  I  was  too  clever  for 
them." 

"  But  don't  you  want  to  be  a  mast,"  they 
said,  "  and  hold  up  the  sails  of  a  beautiful  ship, 
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and  swim  grandly  all  about  the  seas  of  the  world, 
and  lie  in  strange  harbours,  and  hear  strange 
voices  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  tree,  "I  don't.  I  dislike 
the  sea.  It  is  monotonous.  I  want  to  assist 
in  influencing  the  world.  I  want  to  be  im- 
portant." 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,"  said  the  swallows. 

And  then  the  tree  had  his  wish,  for  one  day 
some  more  wood-cutters  came  ;  but,  instead 
of  picking  out  the  tallest  and  straightest  trees, 
just  as  they  had  been  used  to,  they  cut  down 
hundreds  just  as  they  came  to  them. 

"Look  out,"  said  the  swallows.  "You'll 
be  cut  down  now  whether  you  want  it  or  not." 

"  I  want  it,"  said  the  tree.  "  I  want  to  begin 
to  influence  the  world." 

"Very well,"  said  a  wood-cutter,  "you  shall"; 
and  he  gave  the  trunk  a  great  blow  with  his 
axe,  and  then  another  and  another,  until  down 
it  fell. 

"  You  won't  be  a  mast,"  he  added,  "  never 
fear.  Nothing  so  useful  !  You're  going  to 
make  paper,  my  friend." 

"  What  is  paper  ?  "  asked  the  tree  of  the 
swallows  as  they  darted  to  and  fro  over  its 
branches. 
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"We  don't  know,"  they  said,  "but  we'll 
ask  the  sparrows." 

The  sparrows,  who  knew,  told  the  tree. 
"  Paper,"  they  said,  "is  the  white  stuff  that 
men  read  from.  It  used  to  be  made  from 
rags  ;  but  it's  made  from  trees  now  because 
it's  cheaper." 

"  Then  will  people  read  me  ?  "  asked  the 
tree. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sparrows. 

The  tree  nearly  fainted  with  rapture. 

"  But  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  added  the 
sparrows.  "  You're  going  to  be  newspaper 
paper,  not  book  paper." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  the  tree,  "  I  might 
have  something  worth  reading  on  me,  mightn't 
I  ?  Something  beautiful  or  grand." 

"You  might,"  said  the  sparrows,  "but  it 
isn't  very  likely." 

Then  the  men  came  to  haul  the  tree  away. 
Poor  tree,  what  a  time  it  had  !  It  was  sawed 
into  logs,  and  pushed,  with  thousands  of  others, 
into  a  pulping  machine,  and  the  sap  oozed 
out  of  it,  and  it  screamed  with  agony  ;  and  then 
by  a  dozen  different  processes,  all  extremely 
painful,  it  was  made  into  paper. 

Oh,  how  it  wished  it  was  still  growing  on  the 
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hillside,  with  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the  chil- 
dren at  its  foot  and  the  birds  and  squirrels  in 
its  branches.  "  I  never  thought  the  world 
would  be  like  this,"  it  said.  And  the  other 
trees  in  the  paper  all  around  it  agreed  that 
the  world  was  an  overrated  place. 

And  the  tree  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  it 
was  a  mast,  and  woke  up  erying. 

Then  it  was  rolled  into  a  long  roll  five  miles 
long  and  put  down  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and 
there  it  lay  all  forlorn  and  seasick  for  a  week. 
A  dreadful  storm  raged  overhead — the  same  wind 
that  had  once  tried  its  strength  on  the  hill- 
side— and  as  they  heard  it  all  the  trees  in 
the  paper  groaned  as  they  thought  of  the  life 
of  the  forest  and  the  brave  days  that  were  gone. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  roll  in  which 
our  tree  lay  was  close  by  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
which  came  through  the  hold  just  here,  and 
he  found  that  they  were  old  friends.  The  mast 
said  he  could  think  of  no  life  so  pleasant  as 
that  of  a  mast.  "  One  has  the  sun  all  day," 
he  said,  "and  the  stars  all  night;  one  carries 
men  and  merchandise  about  the  world ;  one  lies  in 
strange  harbours  and  sees  strange  and  enter- 
taining sights.  One  is  influencing  the  world 
all  the  time." 
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At  these  words  the  tree  wept  again.  But 
he  made  an  effort  to  be  comforted.  "  You 
wouldn't  suggest,"  he  inquired  timidly,  "  that 
a  mast  was  as  important,  say,  as  a  newspaper  ?  " 

The  mast  laughed  till  it  shook.  "  Well,  I 
like  that,"  he  said.  "  Why,  a  newspaper — a 
newspaper  only  lasts  a  day,  and  everything  in 
it  is  contradicted  and  corrected  the  day  after  ! 
A  mast  goes  on  for  years.  And  another  thing," 
he  added,  "  which  I  forgot  :  sometimes  the 
captain  leans  against  it.  The  captain  !  Think 
of  that." 

But  the  tree  was  too  miserable. 

In  the  harbour  it  was  taken  out  of  the  ship 
and  flung  on  the  wharf,  and  then  it  was  carried 
to  the  warehouse  below  a  newspaper  office  in 
London.  What  a  difference  from  Newfound- 
land, where  there  was  air  and  light.  Here 
it  was  dark  and  stuffy,  and  the  rolls  talked  to 
each  other  with  tears  in  their  voices. 

And  then  one  night  the  roll  in  which  our  poor 
tree  found  himself  was  carried  to  the  printing 
room  and  fixed  in  the  press,  and  down  came 
the  heavy,  messy  type  on  it,  all  black  and  suf- 
focating, and  when  the  tree  came  to  itself  in 
the  light  again  it  was  covered  with  words. 

But,  alas  !  the  sparrows  were  right,  for  they 
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were  not  beautiful  words  or  grand  words,  but 
such  words  as  "  Society  Divorce  Case,"  and 
"Double  Suicide  at  Margate,"  and  "Will  it 
be  fine  To-morrow?"  and  "Breach  of  Promise: 
Comic  Letters,"  and  "  The  Progress  of  the 
Strike,"  and  "  Terrible  Accident  near  Paris," 
and  "  Grisly  Discovery  at  Leeds,"  and  "  Bank- 
ruptcy of  Peer's  Cousin,"  and  "  Burglary  at 
Potters  Bar,"  and  "  More  Government 
Lies." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  tree,  as  it  realized 
what  it  was  bearing  on  its  surface,  "  how  I  wish 
I  had  gone  to  sea  as  I  was  meant  to  do  !  "  And 
it  vowed  that  if  ever  it  got  out  of  this  dreadful 
life  it  would  never  be  headstrong  again.  But, 
alas  ! 

Then,  cut  and  folded,  it  was,  with  others 
like  it,  carried  away  in  the  cold,  grey  morning 
to  a  railway  station  bookstall,  and  a  man  bought 
it  for  a  halfpenny  and  read  it  all  through,  and 
said  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  threw  it  under 
the  seat;  and  later  another  man  found  it  and 
read  it,  and  blew  choking  tobacco  all  over  it, 
and  then  wrapped  up  some  fish  in  it,  and  took 
it  home  to  his  family.  All  that  night  it  lay 
scrunched  up  on  the  floor  of  a  squalid  house, 
feeling  very  faint  from  the  smell  of  fish,  and 
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longing  for  Newfoundland  and  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  and  the  children  and  the  birds. 

And  the  next  morning  an  untidy  woman 
lit  the  fire  with  it.  It  was  an  unimportant 
fire,  and  went  out  directly. 

E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Old  Lamps  for  New. 
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THE    ROADMENDER 

I  HAVE  attained  my  ideal :  I  am  a  road- 
mender,  some  say  stonebreaker.  Both  titles 
are  correct,  but  the  one  is  more  pregnant  than 
the  other.  All  day  I  sit  by  the  roadside  on 
a  stretch  of  grass  under  a  high  hedge  of  saplings 
and  a  tangle  of  traveller's  joy,  woodbine,  sweet- 
briar,  and  late  roses.  Opposite  me  is  a  white 
gate,  seldom  used,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
trail  of  honeysuckle  growing  tranquilly  along 
it.  I  know  now  that  whenever  and  wherever 
I  die  my  soul  will  pass  out  through  this  white 
gate  ;  and  then,  thank  God,  I  shall  not  have 
need  to  undo  that  trail. 

In  our  youth  we  discussed  our  ideals  freely  : 
I  wonder  how  many  beside  myself  have  at- 
tained, or  would  understand  my  attaining. 
After  all,  what  do  we  ask  of  life,  here  or  indeed 
hereafter,  but  leave  to  serve,  to  live,  to  commune 
with  our  fellow-men  and  with  ourselves  ;  and 
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from  the  lap  of  earth  to  look  up  into  the  face 
of  God  ?  All  these  gifts  are  mine  as  I  sit  by 
the  winding  white  road  and  serve  the  footsteps 
of  my  fellows.  There  is  no  room  in  my  life 
for  avarice  or  anxiety  ;  I  who  serve  at  the  altar 
live  of  the  altar  :  I  lack  nothing  but  have  nothing 
over  ;  and  when  the  winter  of  life  comes  I  shall 
join  the  company  of  weary  old  men  who  sit 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  workhouse  wall  and 
wait  for  the  tender  mercies  of  God. 

Just  now  it  is  the  summer  of  things  ;  there 
is  life  and  music  everywhere — in  the  stones 
themselves,  and  I  live  to-day  beating  out  the 
rhythmical  hammer-song  of  The  Ring.  There 
is  real  physical  joy  in  the  rise  and  swing  of  the 
arm,  in  the  jar  of  a  fair  stroke,  the  split  and 
scatter  of  the  quartz  ;  I  am  learning  to  be  ambi- 
dextrous, for  why  should  Esau  sell  his  birth- 
right wrhen  there  is  enough  for  both  ?  Then 
the  rest-hour  comes,  bringing  the  luxurious 
ache  of  tired  but  not  weary  limbs  ;  and  I  lie 
outstretched  and  renew  my  strength,  some- 
times with  my  face  deep -nestled  in  the  cool 
green  grass,  sometimes  on  my  back  looking 
up  into  the  blue  sky  which  no  wise  man  would 
wish  to  fathom. 

The  birds  have  no  fear  of  me  ;  am  I  not  also 
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of  the  brown  brethren  in  my  sober  fustian  livery  ? 
They  share  my  meals — at  least  the  little  dun- 
coated  Franciscans  do ;  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  care  not  a  whit  for  such  simple  food 
as  crumbs,  but  with  legs  well  apart  and  claws 
tense  with  purchase  they  disinter  poor  brother 
worm,  having  first  mocked  him  with  sound 
of  rain.  The  robin  that  lives  by  the  gate  regards 
my  heap  of  stones  as  subject  to  his  special  in- 
spection. He  sits  atop  and  practises  the  trill 
of  his  summer  song  until  it  shrills  above  and 
through  the  metallic  clang  of  my  strokes  ;  and 
when  I  pause  he  cocks  his  tail,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  of  his  round  eye  which  means — "  What  ! 
shirking,  big  brother  ?  "— and  I  fall,  ashamed, 
to  my  mending  of  roads. 

The  other  day,  as  I  lay  with  my  face  in  the 
grass,  I  heard  a  gentle  rustle,  and  raised  my 
head  to  find  a  hedge-snake  watching  me  fear- 
less, unwinking.  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
picked  it  up  unresisting,  and  put  it  in  my  coat 
like  the  husbandman  of  old.  Was  he  so  ill- 
rewarded,  I  wonder,  with  the  kiss  that  reveals 
secrets  ?  My  snake  slept  in  peace  while  I  ham- 
mered away  with  an  odd  quickening  of  heart  as  I 
thought  how  to  me,  as  to  Melampus,  had  come 
the  messenger — had  come,  but  to  ears  deafened 
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by  centuries  of  misrule,  blindness  and  oppres- 
sion ;  so  that,  with  all  my  longing,  I  am  shut 
out  of  the  wondrous  world  where  walked  Me- 
lampus  and  the  Saint.  To  me  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  evil  in  the  little  silent  creatures, 
harmless,  or  deadly  only  with  the  Death  which 
is  Life.  The  beasts  who  turn  upon  us,  as  a 
rule  maul  and  tear  unreflectingly ;  with  the 
snake  there  is  the  swift,  silent  strike,  the  tiny, 
tiny  wound,  then  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 

My  brown  friend,  with  its  message  unspoken, 
slid  away  into  the  grass  at  sundown  to  tell  its 
tale  in  unstopped  ears  ;  and  I,  my  task  done, 
went  home  across  the  fields  to  the  solitary  cottage 
where  I  lodge.  It  is  old  and  decrepit — two 
rooms,  with  a  quasi-attic  over  them  reached 
only  by  a  ladder  from  the  kitchen  arid  reached 
only  by  me.  It  is  furnished  with  the  luxuries 
of  life,  a  truckle  bed,  table,  chair,  and  huge 
earthenware  pan  which  I  fill  from  the  ice-cold 
well  at  the  back  of  the  cottage.  Morning  and 
night  I  serve  with  the  Gibeonites,  their  curse 
my  blessing,  as  no  doubt  it  was  theirs  when 
their  hearts  were  purged  by  service.  Morning 
and  night  I  send  down  the  moss-grown  bucket 
with  its  urgent  message  from  a  dry  and  dusty 
world ;  the  chain  tightens  through  my  hand 
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as  the  liquid  treasure  responds  to  the  messenger, 
and  then  with  creak  and  jangle — the  welcome 
of  the  labouring  earth — the  bucket  slowly  nears 
the  top  and  disperses  the  treasure  in  the  waiting 
vessels.  The  Gibeonites  were  servants  in  the 
house  of  God,  ministers  of  the  sacrament  of 
service  even  as  the  High  Priest  himself ;  and  I, 
sharing  their  high  office  of  servitude,  thank 
God  that  the  ground  was  accursed  for  my  sake, 
for  surely  that  curse  was  the  womb  of  all  unborn 
blessing. 

The  old  widow  with  whom  I  lodge  has  been 
deaf  for  the  last  twenty  years.  She  speaks  in 
the  high,  strained  voice  which  protests  against 
her  own  infirmity,  and  her  eyes  have  the  pathetic 
look  of  those  who  search  in  silence.  For  many 
years  she  lived  alone  with  her  son,  who  laboured 
on  the  farm  two  miles  away.  He  met  his  death 
rescuing  a  cart-horse  from  its  burning  stable  ; 
and  the  farmer  gave  the  cottage  rent  free  and 
a  weekly  half-crown  for  life  to  the  poor  old 
woman  whose  dearest  terror  was  the  workhouse. 


The  farmer  buried  his  servant  handsomely — 
good  man,  he  knew  the  love  of  reticent  grief 
for  a  '  kind '  burial — and  one  day  Harry's 
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mother  is  to  lie  beside  him  in  the  little  church- 
yard which  has  been  a  cornfield,  and  may  some 
day  be  one  again. 

MICHAEL  FAIRLESS. 


THE    SKY 

IT  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general 
people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the 
part  of  creation  in  which  Nature  has  done  more 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man — more  for 
the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him, 
and  teaching  him — than  in  any  other  of  her 
works  ;  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least 
attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many  of  her  other 
works  in  which  some  more  material  or  essential 
purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not 
answered  by  every  part  of  their  organization  ; 
but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might, 
so  far  as  we  know,  be  answered  if  once  in  three 
days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great,  ugly,  black  rain- 
cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and  every- 
thing well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again 
till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning 
and  evening  mist  for  dew  ; — and  instead  of  this, 
there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives 
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when  Nature  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene, 
picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and 
working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it 
is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intended 
for  our  perpetual  pleasure. 

And  every  man,  wherever  placed,  however 
far  from  other  sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty, 
has  this  doing  for  him  constantly. 

The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen 
and  known  but  by  few  ;  it  is  not  intended  that 
man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to 
feel  them  if  he  is  always  with  them  ;  but  the 
sky  is  for  all  :  Ixright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 

"  too  bright  nor  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ;  " 

it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual 
comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart — for  soothing- 
it,  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross  and  dust. 
Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  some- 
times awful — never  the  same  for  two  moments 
together  ;  almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost 
spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its 
infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us, 
is  as  distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement 
or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal,  is  essential. 
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And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make 
it  a  subject  of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with 
our  animal  sensations  ;  we  look  upon  all  by 
which  it  speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes, 
upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Supreme  that  we  are  to  receive  more  from 
the  covering  vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew 
which  we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm, 
as  only  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  mono- 
tonous accidents,  too  common  and  too  vain 
to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfulness  or 
a  glance  of  admiration. 

If  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and  in- 
sipidity, we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  resource, 
which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of  ?  One 
says,  it  has  been  wet ;  and  another,  it  has  been 
windy;  and  another,  it  has  been  warm.  Who 
among  the  whole  chattering  crowd  can  tell  one 
of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain 
of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded  thjp  horizon 
at  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  narrow  sun- 
beam that  came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote 
upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  moul- 
dered away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who  saw 
the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sunlight 
left  them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew 
them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  All  has 
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passed  unregretted  as  unseen ;  or,  if  the  apathy 
be  ever  shaken  off  even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only 
by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is  extraordinary. 

And  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  mani- 
festations of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the 
clash  of  the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind, 
that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are 
developed.  God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor 
in  the  fire,  but  in  the^till,  small  voice.  They 
are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of  our 
nature,  which  can  only  be  addressed  through 
lamp-black  and  lightning.  It  is  in  quiet  and 
subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive  majesty,  the 
deep  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual ;  that 
which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and 
loved  ere  it  is  understood  ;  things  which  the 
angels  work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eter- 
nally; which  are  never  wanting,  and  never 
repeated;  which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet 
each  found  but  once:  it  is  through  these  that 
the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught,  and 
the  blessing  of  beauty  given. 

RTJSKIN. 
Frondes  Agrestes. 
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DURING  a  part  of  the  year  London  does  not 
see  the  clouds.  Not  to  see  the  clear  sky 
might  seem  her  chief  loss,  but  that  is  shared  by 
the  rest  of  England,  and  is,  besides,  but  a  slight 
privation.  Not  to  see  the  clear  sky  is,  elsewhere, 
to  see  the  cloud.  But  not  so  in  London.  You 
may  go  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  even  though 
you  hold  your  head  up  as  you  walk,  and  even 
though  you  have  windows  that  really  open,  and 
yet  you  shall  see  no  whole  cloud,  or  but  a  single 
edge,  the  fragment  of  a  form. 

Guillotine  windows  never  wholly  open,  but  are 
filled  with  a  doubled  glass  towards  the  sky  when 
you  open  them  towards  the  street.  They  are, 
therefore,  a  sure  sign  that  for  all  the  years  when 
no  other  windows  were  used  in  London,  nobody 
there  cared  much  for  the  sky,  or  even  knew  so 
much  as  whether  there  were  a  sky. 
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But  the  privation  of  cloud  is  indeed  a  graver 
loss  than  the  world  knows.  Terrestrial  scenery 
is  much,  but  it  is  not  all.  Men  go  in  search  of  it ; 
but  the  celestial  scenery  journeys  to  them  ;  it 
goes  its  way  round  the  world.  It  has  no  nation, 
it  costs  no  weariness,  it  knows  no  bonds.  The 
terrestrial  scenery — the  tourist's — is  a  prisoner 
compared  with  this.  The  tourist's  scenery  moves 
indeed,  but  only  like  Wordsworth's  maiden,  with 
earth's  diurnal  course  ;  it  is  made  as  fast  as  its 
own  graves.  And  for  its  changes  it  depends  upon 
the  mobility  of  the  skies.  The  mere  green 
flushing  of  its  own  sap  makes  only  the  least  of  its 
varieties  ;  for  the  greater  it  must  wait  upon  the 
visits  of  the  light.  Spring  and  autumn  are  in- 
considerable events  in  a  landscape  compared  with 
the  shadows  of  a  cloud. 

The  cloud  controls  the  light,  and  the  mountains 
on  earth  appear  or  fade  according  to  its  passage ; 
they  wear  so  simply,  from  head  to  foot,  the 
luminous  grey  or  the  emphatic  purple,  as  the  cloud 
permits,  that  their  own  local  colour  and  their  own 
local  season  are  lost  and  cease,  effaced  before  the 
all-important  mood  of  the  cloud.  The  sea  has  no 
mood  except  that  of  the  sky  and  of  its  winds.  It 
is  the  cloud  that,  holding  the  sun's  rays  in  a  sheaf 
as  a  giant  holds  a  handful  of  spears,  strikes  the 
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horizon,  touches  the  extreme  edge  with  a  delicate 
revelation  of  light,  or  suddenly  puts  it  out  and 
makes  the  foreground  shine. 

Everyone  knows  the  manifest  work  of  the 
cloud  when  it  descends  and  partakes  in  the  land- 
scape obviously,  lies  half-way  across  the  mountain 
slope,  stoops  to  rain  heavily  upon  the  lake,  and 
blots  out  part  of  the  view  by  the  rough  method 
of  standing  in  front  of  it.  But  its  greatest  things 
are  done  from  its  own  place,  aloft.  Thence  does 
it  distribute  the  sun. 

Thence  does  it  lock  away  between  the  hills  and 
valleys  more  mysteries  than  a  poet  conceals,  but, 
like  him,  not  by  interception.  Thence  it  writes 
out  and  cancels  all  the  tracery  of  Monte  Rosa,  or 
lets  the  pencils  of  the  sun  renew  them.  Thence, 
hiding  nothing,  and  yet  making  dark,  it  sheds 
deep  colour  upon  the  forest  land  of  Sussex,  so  that, 
seen  from  the  hills,  all  the  country  is  divided 
between  grave  blue  and  graver  sunlight. 

But  the  cloud  is  never  so  victorious  as  when 
it  towers  above  some  little  landscape  of  rather 
paltry  interest — a  conventional  river  heavy  with 
water,  gardens  with  their  little  evergreens, 
walks  and  shrubberies  ;  and  thick  trees  imper- 
vious to  the  light,  touched,  as  the  novelists 
always  have  it,  with  "  autumn  tints."  High 
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over  these  rises,  in  the  enormous  scale  of  the 
scenery  of  clouds,,  what  no  man  expected — an 
heroic  sky.  Few  of  the  things  that  were  ever 
done  upon  earth  are  great  enough  to  be  done 
under  such  a  heaven.  It  was  surely  designed 
for  other  days  ;  it  is  for  an  epic  world.  Your 
eyes  sweep  a  thousand  miles  of  cloud.  What 
are  the  distances  of  earth  to  these,  and  what 
are  the  distances  of  the  clear  and  cloudless 
sky  ?  The  very  horizons  of  the  landscape  are 
near,  for  the  round  world  dips  so  soon  ;  and  the 
distances  of  the  mere  clear  sky  are  unmeasured — 
you  rest  upon  nothing  until  you  come  to  a  star, 
and  the  star  itself  is  immeasurable. 

The  cloud,  moreover,  controls  the  sun,  not 
merely  by  keeping  the  custody  of  his  rays, 
but  by  becoming  the  counsellor  of  his  temper. 
The  cloud  veils  an  angry  sun,  or,  more  terribly, 
lets  fly  an  angry  ray,  suddenly  bright  upon 
tree  and  tower,  with  iron-grey  storm  for  a  back- 
ground. Or  when  anger  had  but  threatened, 
the  cloud  reveals  him,  gentle  beyond  hope. 
It  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  winds,  and  wears 
their  colour.  There  is  a  heavenly  game,  on 
south-west  wind  days,  when  the  clouds  are 
bowled  by  a  breeze  from  behind  the  evening. 
They  are  round  and  brilliant,  and  come  leaping 
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up  from  the  horizon  for  hours.     This  is  a  frolic 
and  haphazard  sky. 

All  unlike  this  is  the  sky  that  has  a  centre, 
and  stands  composed  about  it.  As  the  clouds 
marshalled  the  earthly  mountains,  so  the  clouds 
in  turn  are  now  ranged.  The  tops  of  all  the 
celestial  Andes  aloft  are  swept  at  once  by  a 
single  ray,  warmed  with  a  single  colour.  Pro- 
montory after  league-long  promontory  of  a 
stiller  Mediterranean  in  the  sky  is  called  out 
of  mist  and  grey  by  the  same  finger.  The  cloud- 
land  is  very  great,  but  a  sunbeam  makes  all 
its  nations  and  continents  sudden  with  light. 

The  cloud  has  a  name  suggesting  darkness  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  merely  the  guardian  of 
the  sun's  rays  and  their  director.  It  is  the 
sun's  treasurer ;  it  holds  the  light  that  the 
world  has  lost.  We  talk  of  sunshine  and  moon- 
shine, but  not  of  cloudshine,  which  is  yet  one 
of  the  illuminations  of  our  skies.  A  shining 
cloud  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  all  secondary 
lights.  If  the  reflecting  moon  is  the  bride, 
this  is  "  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom." 

ALICE  MEYNELL. 

Essays. 
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Spirit  of  Spring  is  abroad.  There 
X  is  no  one  of  our  island  coasts  so  lone 
and  forlorn  that  the  cries  of  the  winged  new- 
comers have  not  lamented  down  the  wind. 
There  is  not  an  inland  valley  where  small  brown 
birds  from  the  South  have  not  penetrated, 
some  from  Mediterranean  sunlands,  some  from  the 
Desert,  some  from  the  hidden  homes  on  unknown 
isles,  some  from  beyond  the  foam  of  unfamiliar 
shores.  Not  a  backwater  surely  but  has  heard 
the  flute  of  the  ouzel,  or  the  loud  call  of  the 
mallard. 

The  wren,  that  sweet  forerunner  of  '  the  little 
clan  of  the  bushes  '  as  we  say  in  Gaelic,  clann 
bheag'  nam  preas,  the  robin,  the  mavis,  the  merle, 
have  been  heard  in  every  coppice  and  wild 
growth  from  the  red  combes  of  the  winding 
Dart  to  the  granite  ledges  by  the  rushing  Spey. 
From  the  last  Cornish  upland  to  the  last  brown 
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moor  on  the  Ord  of  Sutherland  the  curlew  and 
the  lapwing  have  wheeled  with  wailing  cry  or 
long  melancholy  flute-like  whistle.  The  gorse, 
whose  golden  fires  have  been  lit,  has  every- 
where heard  the  prolonged  sweet  plaintive 
note  of  the  yellow-hammer.  From  the  greening 
boughs  the  woodpeckers  call. 

The  tides  of  Blossom  have  begun  to  flow. 
The  land  soon  will  be  inundated.  Already  a 
far  and  wide  forethrow  of  foam  is  flung  along 
the  blackthorn  hedges.  Listen  .  .  .  that 
chaffinch's  blithe  song  comes  from  the  flowering 
almond  !  .  .  .  that  pipit's  brief  lay  fell  past 
yonder  wild  pear  !  In  the  meadows  the  titlarks 
are  running  about  looking  in  the  faces  of  the 
daisies,  as  children  love  to  be  told.  On  the 
fenlands  and  mosses  the  windy  whimper  of  the 
redshank  is  heard  like  the  cry  of  a  phantom  : 
and  like  a  'bogle,'  too,  is  the  perturbing  drum- 
ming of  the  snipe  falling  swiftly  on  sloping  wings 
back  to  the  marsh. 

The  shores,  the  meadows,  the  uplands,  on 
each  there  is  a  continual  rumour.  It  is  the 
sound  of  Spring.  Listen  .  .  .  put  your  ear  to 
the  throbbing  earth  that  is  so  soon  to  become 
the  green  world  :  you  will  hear  a  voice  like  the 
voice  which  miraculously  evades  in  the  hollow 
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curves  of  a  shell.  Faint,  mysterious,  yet  ever 
present,  a  continual  rhythm.  Already  that 
rhythm  is  become  a  cadence  :  the  birds  chant 
the  strophes,  flower  and  blossom  and  green 
leaf  yield  their  subtler  antiphones,  the  ancient 
yet  ever  young  protagonist  is  the  heart  of  man. 
Soon  the  cadence  will  be  a  song,  a  paean. 

The  hour  of  the  rose  and  the  honeysuckle 
will  come,  the  hour  of  the  swallow  hawking 
the  grey  gnat  above  the  lilied  stream,  the  hour 
when  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  floats  through 
ancient  woods  rejoicing  in  their  green  youth, 
that  voice  which  has  in  it  the  magic  of  all  springs, 
the  eternal  cry  of  the  renewal  of  delight. 

True,  one  may  as  yet  more  universally  see 
the  feet  of  Spring,  or  the  blossom  touch  of  her 
hands,  in  the  meadows  and  by  the  shores,  than 
in  the  woods.  She  passes  by  the  hedgerows 
or  along  the  pastures,  and  her  trail  has  the  sheen 
of  gold.  Do  not  the  celandine  and  the  flaming 
dandelion,  the  pale  cowslip  and  delicate  crows- 
foot,  the  jonquil  and  daffodil,  the  yellow  of  the 
broom  and  the  bee-loved  gorse,  everywhere 
show  it  ?  She  goes  by  the  upland  meadows  and 
touches  the  boughs  of  the  wild  apple  or  leaning 
pear,  stoops  by  the  quince  or  the  wild  cherry, 
and  the  white  foam  of  the  miraculous  wind 
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that  is  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  is  left  upon 
the  branches.  The  slim  gean  at  the  edge  of 
the  woodland  catches  the  spray,  the  twisted 
crab  is  an  old  woman  suddenly  become  a  lovely 
girl,  cream-white  and  rose-flusht. 

Or  she  goes,  down  the  island-shores,  or  by 
the  brackened  coasts  of  inland  lochs,  or  along 
the  overhanging  brows  of  streams,  or  where 
brooks  glide  between  grassy  banks  ;  or,  facing 
northward,  she  wanders  where  the  hill-burn 
falls  from  ledge  to  ledge,  or  leaps  past  the  out- 
swung  roots  of  mountain-ash  or  birch,  or  steals 
between  peaty  grasses  where  the  wren  has  her 
nest  in  the  pendent  bramble  and  the  greenfinch 
calls  across  the  fern. 

And  wherever  she  goes  the  yellow  iris  is  left 
by  her  feet,  the  yellow-white  willow-catkins  have 
become  musical  with  a  myriad  bees,  dust  of 
gold  has  fallen  into  the  milk-white  snow  of  the 
countless  clans  of  the  daisy,  tides  of  an  invisible 
flood  have  foamed  along  the  hawthorns,  the 
wild  crocus  has  shone  like  the  spear  of  Pisarr, 
the  buttercup  is  brimmed  with  golden  wine, 
and  even  the  kingcup-ingots  are  melted  in  "the 
waters — for  whence  else  can  come  that  flowing 
gold  which  is  blent  with  yonder  moving  emerald 
that  is  as  the  breath  of  the  grass,  yonder  floating 
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azure  as  of  drowned  speedwells,  yonder  wander- 
ing violet,  child  of  shadow  and  the  wind,  yonder 
mysterious  phantom  of  pale  mauve  which  tells 
that  a  becalmed  cloud-ship  drifts  on  the  deeps 
of  heaven. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  woods  that  the  miracle 
may  be  more  intimately  seen.  The  Presence 
perchance  is  not  universally  abroad  so  much 
as  immediately  evident.  A  hand  touched  that 
larch  yonder  :  for  why  is  it  so  suddenly  green, 
with  a  greenness  as  of  a  sea-wave,  or  as  the 
wet  emerald  crystal  one  finds  on  the  sands  of 
lona,  or,  rather,  with  the  softer,  moist er,  the 
indescribable  greenness  of  the  rainbow's  breast  ? 
A  foot  leaned  upon  the  moss  beneath  that  vast 
oak,  on  whose  southern  slopes  the  russet  leaves 
still  hang  like  a  multitude  of  bats  along  dark 
ragged  cliffs  :  for  why  has  the  cyclamen  suddenly 
burned  in  a  faint  flame,  there  ;  why  has  the 
sky  suddenly  come  up  through  the  moss,  in  that 
maze  of  speedwells  ? 

Who  rose,  yonder,  and  passed  like  a  phantom 
westward  ?  Some  one,  surely,  of  the  divine 
race,  for  the  tips  of  the  sycamore  boughs  have 
suddenly  burned  with  a  bronze -hued  fire.  Who 
went  suddenly  down  that  mysterious  alley  of  dim 
columnar  pines,  stirring  the  untrodden  silent 
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ways  ?  For  look,  the  air  is  full  of  delicate  golden 
dust.  The  wind- wooer  has  whispered,  and  the 
pine  tree  has  loved,  and  the  seed  of  the  forests 
to  come  floats  like  summer  dust  along  the  aerial 

highways. 

***** 

It  is  a  great  destiny  to  raise  thrones  and  win 
dominions  and  build  kingly  cities.  But  cities 
can  be  ground  into  dust,  and  dominions  can  be 
as  palaces  built  upon  the  sea,  and  the  highest 
throne  can  become  as  the  last  yellow  leaf  shaken 
in  the  winds  of  autumn.  But  great  beauty  .  .  . 
that  is  a  memory  for  ever.  .  ,  .  It  endures, 
that  immortal  memory,  that  immortal  dream. 
It  is  whispered  and  told  and  communicated 
in  every  Spring.  It  is  on  every  wind  of  the  west. 
"  FIONA  MACLEOD  " 

(William  Sharp). 
Where  the  Forest  Murmurs. 
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I  AM  no  botanist,  but  I  have  long  found  pleasure 
in  herb-gathering.  I  love  to  come  upon  a 
plant  which  is  unknown  to  me,  to  identify  it 
with  the  help  of  my  book,  to  greet  it  by  name 
when  next  it  shines  beside  my  path.  If  the  plant 
be  rare,  its  discovery  gives  me  joy.  Nature, 
the  great  Artist,  makes  her  common  flowers  in 
the  common  view  ;  no  word  in  human  language 
can  express  the  marvel  and  the  loveliness  even  of 
what  we  call  the  vulgarest  weed,  but  these  are 
fashioned  under  the  gaze  of  every  passer-by. 
The  rare  flower  is  shaped  apayt,  in  places  secret, 
in  the  Artist's  subtler  mood  ;  to  find  it  is  to 
enjoy  the  sense  of  admission  to  a  holier  precinct. 
Even  in  my  gladness  I  am  awed. 

To-day  I  have  walked  far,  and  at  the  end  of 
my  walk  I  found  the  little  white-flowered  woodruff. 
It  grew  in  a  copse  of  young  ash.    When  I  looked 
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long  at  the  flower,  I  delighted  myself  with  the 
grace  of  the  slim  trees  about  it — their  shining 
smoothness,  their  olive  hue.  Hard  by  stood  a 
bush  of  wych-elm  ;  its  tettered  bark,  overlined 
as  if  with  the  character  of  some  unknown  tongue, 
made  the  young  ashes  yet  more  beautiful. 

It  matters  not  how  long  I  wander.  There  is 
no  task  to  bring  me  back ;  no  one  will  be  vexed 
or  uneasy,  linger  I  ever  so  late.  Spring  is  shining 
upon  these  lanes  and  meadows  ;  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  follow  every  winding  track  that  opens  by 
my  way.  Spring  has  restored  to  me  something 
of  the  long-forgotten  vigour  of  youth  ;  I  walk 
without  weariness  ;  I  sing  to  myself  like  a  boy, 
and  the  song  is  one  I  knew  in  boyhood. 


All  about  my  garden  to-day  the  birds  are 
loud.  To  say  that  the  air  is  filled  with  their  song 
gives  no  idea  of  the  ceaseless  piping,  whistling, 
Itrilling,  which  at  moments  rings  to  heaven  in  a 
triumphant  unison,  a  wild  accord.  Now  and  then 
[I  notice  one  of  the  smaller  songsters  who  seems 
to  strain  his  throat  in  a  madly  joyous  endeavour 
to  out-carol  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  chorus  of  praise 
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such  as  none  other  of  earth's  children  have 
voice  or  the  heart  to  utter.  As  I  listen,  I  am 
carried  away  by  its  glorious  rapture  ;  my  being 
melts  in  the  tenderness  of  an  impassioned  joy  : 
my  eyes  are  dim  with  I  know  not  what  profound 
humility. 


in 

Every  morning  when  I  awake,  I  thank  heaven 
for  silence.  This  is  my  orison.  I  remember  the 
London  days  when  sleep  was  broken  by  clash  and 
clang,  by  roar  and  shriek,  and  when  my  first 
sense  on  returning  to  consciousness  was  hatred 
of  the  life  about  me.  Noises  of  wood  and  metal, 
clattering  of  wheels,  banging  of  implements, 
jangling  of  bells — all  such  things  are  bad  enough, 
but  worse  still  is  the  clamorous  human  voice. 
Nothing  on  earth  is  more  irritating  to  me  than  a 
bellow  or  scream  of  idiot  mirth,  nothing  more 
hateful  than  a  shout  or  yell  of  brutal  anger.  Were 
it  possible,  I  would  never  again  hear  the  utterance 
of  a  human  tongue,  save  from  those  few  who  are 
dear  to  me. 

Here,  wake  at  what  hour  I  may,  early  or  late, 
I  lie  amid  gracious  stillness.  Perchance  a  horse's 
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hoof  rings  rhythmically  upon  the  road  ;  perhaps 
a  dog  barks  from  a  neighbour  farm  ;  it  may  be 
that  there  comes  the  far,  soft  murmur  of  a  train 
from  the  other  side  of  Exe ;  but  these  are  almost 
the  only  sounds  that  could  force  themselves  upon 
my  ear.  A  voice,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  is 
the  rarest  thing. 

But  there  is  the  rustle  of  branches  in  the 
morning  breeze  ;  there  is  the  music  of  a  sunny 
shower  against  the  window  ;  there  is  the  matin 
song  of  birds.  Several  times  lately  I  have  lain 
wakeful  when  there  sounded  the  first  note  of 
the  earliest  lark  ;  it  makes  me  almost  glad  of 
my  restless  nights.  The  only  trouble  that  touches 
me  in  these  moments  is  the  thought  of  my  long 
life  wasted  amid  the  senseless  noises  of  man's 
world.  Year  after  year  the  spot  has  known  the 
same  tranquillity  ;  with  ever  so  little  of  good 
fortune,  with  ever  so  little  wisdom,  beyond  what 
was  granted  me,  I  might  have  blessed  my  manhood 
with  calm,  might  have  made  for  myself  in  later 
life  a  long  retrospect  of  bowered  peace.  As  it 
is,  I  enjoy  with  something  of  sadness,  remembering 
that  this  melodious  silence  is  but  the  prelude  of 
that  deeper  stillness  which  waits  to  enfold  us  all. 
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IV 

Walking  in  a  favourite  lane  to-day,  I  found  it 
covered  with  shed  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn. 
Creamy -white,  fragrant  even  in  ruin,  lay  scattered 
the  glory  of  the  May.  It  told  me  that  spring  is 
over. 

Have  I  enjoyed  it  as  I  should  ?  Since  the  day 
that  brought  me  freedom,  four  times  have  I 
seen  the  year's  new  birth,  and  always,  as  the 
violet  yielded  to  the  rose,  I  have  known  a  fear 
that  I  had  not  sufficiently  prized  this  boon  of 
heaven  whilst  it  was  with  me.  Many  hours  I 
have  spent  shut  up  among  my  books  when  I* 
might  have  been  in  the  meadows.  Was  the  gain 
equivalent  ?  Doubtfully,  diffidently,  I  hearken 
what  the  mind  can  plead. 

I  recall  my  moments  of  delight,  the  recognition 
of  each  flower  that  unfolded,  the  surprise  of 
budding  branches  clothed  in  a  night  with  green. 
The  first  snowy  gleam  upon  the  blackthorn  did 
not  escape  me.  By  its  familiar  bank,  I  watched 
for  the  earliest  primrose,  and  in  its  copse  I  found 
the  anemone.  Meadows  shining  with  buttercups, 
hoUows  sunned  with  the  marsh-marigold  held 
me  long  at  gaze.  I  saw  the  sallow  glistening 
with  its  cones  of  silvery  fur,  and  splendid 
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with  dust  of  gold.  These  common  things  touch 
me  with  more  of  admiration  and  of  wonder  each 
time  I  behold  them.  They  are  once  more  gone. 
As  I  turn  to  summer  a  misgiving  mingles  with 
my  joy. 

GEORGE  GISSING. 
The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft. 
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r  I  ^HE  great  angel  of  the  sea — rain  ;  the  angel, 
•A  observe — the  messenger  sent  to  a  special 
place  on  a  special  errand.  Not  the  diffus< 
perpetual  presence  of  the  burden  of  mist,  b 
the  going  and  returning  of  the  intermittent  clou 
All  turns  upon  that  intermittence.  Soft  moss 
stone  and  rock  ;  cave  fern  of  tangled  gle 
wayside  well — perennial,  patient,  silent,  cle 
stealing  through  its  square  font  of  rough-he 
stone;  ever  thus  deep,  no  more; — which  t 
winter  wreck  sullies  not,  the  summer  thirs 
wastes*  not,  incapable  of  stain  as  of  decline; 
where  the  fallen  leaf  floats  undecayed,  and  the 
insect  darts  undefiling  :  cressed  brook  and 
ever-eddying  river,  lifted  even  in  flood  scarcely 
over  its  stepping-stones, — but  through  all  sweet 
summer  keeping  tremulous  music  with  harp- 
strings  of  dark  water  among  the  silver  fingering 
of  the  pebbles. 
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Far  away  in  the  south  the  strong  river  gods 
have  all  hasted,  and  gone  down  to  the  sea. 
Wasted  and  burning,  white  furnaces  of  blasting 
sand,  their  broad  beds  lie  ghastly  and  bare  ; 
but  here  in  the  moss  lands,  the  soft  wings  of  the 
sea  angel  droop  still  with  dew,  and  the  shadows 
of  their  plumes  falter  on  the  hills ;  strange 
laughings  and  glitterings  of  silver  streamlets, 
born  suddenly,  and  twined  about  the  mossy 
heights  in  trickling  tinsel,  answering  to  them  as 
they  wave. 

RUSKIN. 
Frondes  Agrestes. 
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rushes,  long  and  thick,  standing  up 
above  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  told  the 
hour  of  the  year  as  distinctly  as  the  shadow  on 
the  dial  the  hour  of  the  day.  Green  and  thick 
and  sappy  to  the  touch,  they  felt  like  summer, 
soft  and  elastic,  as  if  full  of  life,  mere  rushes 
though  they  were.  On  the  fingers  they  left  a 
green  scent :  rushes  have  a  separate  scent  of 
green,  so,  too,  have  ferns,  very  different  to  that 
of  grass  or  leaves.  Rising  from  brown  sheaths, 
the  tall  stems,  enlarged  a  little  in  the  middle, 
.like  classical  columns,  and  heavy  with  their  sap 
and  freshness,  leaned  against  the  hawthorn 
sprays.  From  the  earth  they  had  drawn  its 
moisture,  and  made  the  ditch  dry ;  some  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  air  had  entered  into  their  fibres, 
and  the  rushes — the  common  rushes — were  full 
of  beautiful  summer.  The  white  pollen  of  early 
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grasses  growing  on  the  edge  was  dusted  from  them 
each  time  the  hawthorn  boughs  were  shaken  by 
a  thrush.  These  lower  sprays  came  down  in  among 
the  grass,  and  leaves  and  grass-blades  touched. 
Smooth  round  stems  of  angelica,  big  as  a  gun- 
barrel,  hollow  and  strong,  stood  on  the  slope  of 
the  mound,  their  tiers  of  well-balanced  branches 
rising  like  those  of  a  tree.  Such  a  sturdy  growth 
pushed  back  the  ranks  of  hedge  parsley  in  full 
white  flower,  which  blocked  every  avenue  and 
winding  bird's-path  of  the  bank.  But  the 
"  gix,"  or  wild  parsnip,  reached  already  high 
above  both,  and  would  rear  its  fluted  stalk,  joint 
on  joint,  till  it  could  face  a  man.  Trees  they  were 
to  the  lesser  birds,  not  even  bending  if  perched 
on ;  but  though  stout,  the  birds  did  not  place 
their  nests  on  or  against  them. 

Something  in  the  odour  of  these  umbelliferous 
plants,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  liked  :  if  brushed 
or  bruised  they  give  out  a  bitter  greenish  scent. 
Under  their  cover,  well  shaded  and  hidden, 
^birds  build,  but  not  against  or  on  the  stems, 
Chough  they  will  affix  their  nests  to  much  less 
Certain  supports.  With  the  grasses  that  overhung 
tthe  edge,  with  the  rushes  in  the  ditch  itself,  and 
these  great  plants  on  the  mound,  the  whole 
hedge  was  wrapped  and  thickened.  No  cunning 
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of  glance  could  see  through  it ;  it  would  have 
needed  a  ladder  to  help  anyone  look  over. 

It  was  between  the  May  and  the  June  roses. 
The  maybloom  had  fallen,  and  among  the 
hawthorn  boughs  were  the  little  green  bunches 
that  would  feed  the  redwings  in  autumn.  High 
up  the  briars  had  climbed,  straight  and  towering 
while  there  was  a  thorn,  or  an  ash  sapling,  or  a 
yellow-green  willow  to  uphold  them,  and  then 
curving  over  towards  the  meadow.  The  buds 
were  on  them,  but  not  yet  open  ;  it  was  between 
the  may  and  the  rose. 

As  the  wind,  wandering  over  the  sea,  takes 
from  each  wave  an  invisible  portion,  and  brings 
to  those  on  shore  the  ethereal  essence  of  ocean, 
so  the  air  lingering  among  the  woods  and  hedges — 
green  waves  and  billows — became  full  of  fine 
atoms  of  summer.  Swept  from  notched  hawthorn 
leaves,  broad-topped  oak  leaves,  narrow  ash 
sprays  and  oval  willowrs  ;  from  vast  elm  cliffs 
and  sharp-taloned  brambles  under ;  brushed 
from  the  waving  grasses  and  stiffening  corn, 
the  dust  of  the  sunshine  was  borne  along  and 
breathed.  Steeped  in  flower  and  pollen  to  the 
music  of  bees  and  birds,  the  breath  of  the 
atmosphere  became  a  living  thing.  It  was 
life  to  breathe  it,  for  the  air  itself  was  life.  The 
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strength  of  the  earth  went  up  through  the  leaves 
into  the  wind.  Fed  thus  on  the  food  of  the 
Immortals,  the  heart  opened  to  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  summer, — to  the  broad  horizon  afar, 
.down  to  the  minutest  creature  in  the  grass,  up 
to  the  highest  swallow.  , 

Winter  shows  us  Matter  in  its  dead  form, 
like  the  Primary  rocks,  like  granite  and  basalt — 
clear,  but  cold  and  frozen  crystal.  Summer 
shows  us  Matter  changing  into  life,  sap  rising 
from  the  earth  through  a  million  tubes,  the 
alchemic  power  of  light  entering  the  solid  oak  ; 
and  see  !  it  bursts  forth  in  countless  leaves. 
Living  things  leap  in  the  grass,  living  things 
drift  upon  the  air,  living  things  are  coming 
forth  to  breathe  in  every  hawthorn  bush.  No 
longer  does  the  immense  weight  of  Matter — 
the  dead,  the  crystallized — press  ponderously 
on  the  thinking  mind.  The  whole  office  of  Matter 
is  to  feed  life — to  feed  the  green  rushes,  and  the 
roses  that  are  about  to  be  ;  to  feed  the  swallows 
above,  and  us  that  wander  beneath  them.  So 
much  greater  is  this  green  and  common  rush 
than  all  the  Alps. 

Fanning  so  swiftly,  the  wasp's  wings  are  but 
just  visible  as  he  passes  ;  did  he  pause,  the  light 
would  be  apparent  through  their  texture.  On 
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the  wings  of  the  dragon-fly  as  he  hovers  an 
instant  before  he  darts  there  is  a  prismatic 
gleam.  These  wing  textures  are  even  more 
delicate  than  the  minute  filaments  on  a  swallow's 
quill,  more  delicate  than  the  pollen  of  a  flower. 
They  are  formed  of  matter  indeed,  but  how 
exquisitely  it  is  resolved  into  the  means  and 
organs  of  life  ! 

Though  not  often  consciously  recognized, 
perhaps  this  is  the  great  pleasure  of  summer,  to 
watch  the  earth,  the  dead  particles,  resolving 
themselves  into  the  living  case  of  life,  to  see  the 
seed-leaf  push  aside  the  clod  and  become  by 
degrees  the  perfumed  flower.  From  the  tiny 
mottled  egg  come  the  wings  that  by  and  by  shall 
pass  the  immense  sea. 

It  is  in  this  marvellous  transformation  of 
clods  and  cold  matter  into  living  things  that  the 
joy  and  the  hope  of  summer  reside.  Every 
blade  of  grass,  each  leaf,  each  separate  floret 
and  petal,  is  an  inscription  speaking  of  hope. 
Consider  the  grasses  and  the  oaks,  the  swallows,  the 
sweet  blue  butterfly — they  are  one  and  all  a  sign 
and  token  showing  before  our  eyes  earth  made 
into  life.  So  that  my  hope  becomes  as  broad 
as  the  horizon  afar,  reiterated  by  every  leaf, 
sung  on  every  bough,  reflected  in  the  gleam  of 
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every  flower.  There  is  so  much  for  us  yet  to 
come,  so  much  to  be  gathered  and  enjoyed.  Not 
for  you  and  me,  now,  but  for  our  race,  who  will 
ultimately  use  this  magical  secret  for  their 
happiness.  Earth  holds  secrets  enough  to  give 
them  the  life  of  the  fabled  Immortals. 

My  heart  is  fixed  firm  and  stable  in  the  belief 
that  ultimately  the  sunshine  of  the  summer, 
the  flowers  and  the  azure  sky,  shall  become,  as 
it  were,  interwoven  into  man's  existence.  He 
shall  take  from  all  their  beauty  and  enjoy  their 
glory.  Hence  it  is  that  a  flower  is  to  me  so  much 
more  than  stalk  and  petals.  When  I  look  in 
the  glass  I  see  that  every  line  in  my  face  means 
pessimism  ;  but  in  spite  of  my  face — that  is 
my  experience— I  remain  an  optimist.  Time 
with  an  unsteady  hand  has  etched  thin  crooked 
lines,  and,  deepening  the  hollows,  has  cast  the 
original  expression  into  shadow.  Pain  and 
sorrow  flow  over  us  with  little  ceasing,  as  the 
sea-hoofs  beat  on  the  beach.  Let  us  not  look 
at  ourselves  but  onward,  and  take  strength  from 
,  the  leaf  and  the  signs  of  the  field.  He  is  indeed 
despicable  who  cannot  look  onwards  to  the 
ideal  life  of  man.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  deny  our 
birthright  of  mind. 

The  long  grass  flowing  towards  the  hedge  has 
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reared  in  a  wave  against  it.  Along  the  hedge  it 
is  higher  and  greener,  and  rustles  into  the  very 
bushes.  There  is  a  mark  only  now  where  the 
footpath  was  ;  it  passed  close  to  the  hedge, 
but  its  place  is  traceable  only  as  a  groove  in  the 
sorrel  and  seed-tops.  Though  it  has  quite  filled 
the  path,  the  grass  there  cannot  send  its  tops 
so  high;  it  has  left  a  winding  crease.  By  the 
hedge  here  stands  a  moss-grown  willow,  and  its 
slender  branches  extend  over  the  sward.  Beyond 
it  is  an  oak,  just  apart  from  the  bushes  ;  then 
the  ground  gently  rises,  and  an  ancient  pollard 
ash,  hollow  and  black  inside,  guards  an  open 
gateway  like  a  low  tower.  The  different  tone 
of  green  shows  that  the  hedge  is  there  of  nut- 
trees  ;  but  one  great  hawthorn  spreads  out  in 
a  semicircle,  roofing  the  grass  winch  is  yet  more 
verdant  in  the  still  pool  (as  it  were)  under  it. 
Next  a  corner,  more  oaks  and  a  chestnut  in 
bloom.  Returning  to  this  spot,  an  old  apple-tree 
stands  right  out  in  the  meadow  like  an  island. 

There  seemed  just  now  the  tiniest  twinkle  of 
movement  by  the  rushes,  but  it  was  lost  among 
the  hedge  parsley.  Among  the  grey  leaves  of 
the  willow  there  is  another  flit  of  motion  ;  and 
visible  now  against  the  sky  there  is  a  little  brown 
bird,  not  to  be  distinguished  at  the  moment  from 
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the  many  other  little  brown  birds  that  are  known 
to  be  about.  He  got  up  into  the  willow  from  the 
hedge  parsley  somehow,  without  being  seen  to 
climb  or  fly.  Suddenly  he  crosses  to  the  tops 
of  the  hawthorn  and  immediately  flings  himself 
up  into  the  air  a  yard  or  two,  his  wings  and  ruffled 
crest  making  a  ragged  outline  ;  jerk,  jerk,  jerk, 
as  if  it  were  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
keep  even  at  that  height.  He  scolds,  and  twitters, 
and  chirps,  and  all  at  once  sinks  like  a  stone  into 
the  hedge  and  out  of  sight  as  a  stone  into  a  pond, 

It  is  a  whitethroat  ;  his  nest  is  deep  in  the 
parsley  and  nettles.  Presently  he  will  go  out 
to  the  island  apple-tree  and  back  again  in  a 
minute  or  two  ;  the  pair  of  them  are  so  fond 
of  each  other's  affectionate  company  they  cannot 
remain  apart. 

Watching  the  line  of  the  hedge,  about  every 
two  minutes,  either  near  at  hand  or  yonder,  a 
bird  darts  out  just  at  the  level  of  the  grass, 
hovers  a  second  with  labouring  wings,  and  returns 
as  swiftly  to  the  cover.  Sometimes  it  is  a  fly- 
catcher, sometimes  a  greenfinch,  or  chaffinch, 
now  and  then  a  robin,  in  one  place  a  shrike, 
perhaps  another  is  a  redstart.  They  are  fly- 
fishing, all  of  them,  seizing  insects  from  the 
sorrel  tips  and  grass,  as  the  kingfisher  takes  a 
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roach  from  the  water.  A  blackbird  slips  up  into 
the  oak  and  a  dove  descends  in  the  corner  by  the 
chestnut  tree.  But  these  are  not  visible  together, 
only  one  at  a  time  and  with  intervals. 

The  larger  part  of  the  life  of  the  hedge  is  out 
of  sight.  All  the  thrush-fledglings,  the  young 
blackbirds,  and  finches  are  hidden,  most  of  them 
on  the  mound  among  the  ivy,  and  parsley,  and 
rough  grasses,  protected  too  by  a  roof  of 
brambles.  The  nests  that  still  have  eggs  are 
not,  like  the  nests  of  the  early  days  of  April, 
easily  found  ;  they  are  deep  down  in  the  tangled 
herbage  by  the  shore  of  the  ditch,  or  far  inside 
the  thorny  thickets  which  then  looked  mere 
bushes,  and  are  now  so  broad.  Landrails  are 
running  in  the  grass  concealed  as  a  man  would 
be  in  a  wood  ;  they  have  nests  and  eggs  on  the 
ground,  for  which  you  may  ^search  in  vain  till 
the  mowers  come. 

Up  in  the  corner  a  fragment  of  white  fur  and 
marks  of  scratching  show  where  a  doe  has  been 
preparing  for  a  litter.  Some  well-trodden  runs 
lead  from  mound  to  mound ;  they  are  sandy 
near  the  hedge  where  the  particles  have  been 
carried  out  adhering  to  the  rabbits'  feet  and  fur. 
A  crow  rises  lazily  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
field,  and  perches  in  the  chestnut.  His  presence, 
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too,  was  unsuspected.  He  is  there  by  far  too 
frequently.  At  this  season  the  crows  are  always 
in  the  mowing-grass,  searching  about,  stalking  in 
winding  tracks  from  furrow  to  furrow,  picking 
up  an  egg  here  and  a  foolish  fledgling  that  has 
wandered  from  the  mound  yonder.  Very  likely 
there  may  be  a  moorhen  or  two  slipping  about 
under  cover  of  the  long  grass  ;  thus  hidden,  they 
can  leave  the  shelter  of  the  flags  and  wander  a 
distance  from  the  brook.  So  that  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  grass  and  under  the  screen  of  the 
leaves  there  are  ten  times  more  birds  than  are 
seen. 

Besides   the   singing   and  calling,   there  is   a 
peculiar  sound  which  is  only  heard  in  summer. 
Waiting  quietly  to  discover  what  birds  are  about, 
I  become  aware  of  a  sound  in  the  very  air.    It 
>is  not  the  midsummer  hum  which  will  soon  be 
heard  over  the  heated  hay  in  the  valley  and  over 
the  cooler  hills  alike.     It  is  not  enough  to  be 
called  a  hum,  and  does  but  just  tremble  at  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  hearing.     If  the  branches  wave  and 
•  rustle  they  overbear  it ;    the  buzz  of  a  passing 
bee  is  so  much  louder  it  overcomes  all  of  it  that 
is  in  the  whole  field.    I  cannot  define  it,  except 
by  calling  the  hours  of  winter  to  mind — they  are 
silent ;    you  hear  a  branch  crack  or  creak  as  it 
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rubs  another  in  the  wood,  you  hear  the  hoar- 
frost crunch  on  the  grass  beneath  your  feet, 
but  the  air  is  without  sound  in  itself. 

The  sound  of  summer  is  everywhere — in  the 
passing  breeze,  in  the  hedge,  in  the  broad- 
branching  trees,  in  the  grass  as  it  swings  ;  all 
the  myriad  particles  that  together  make  the 
summer  are  in  motion.  The  sap  moves  in  the 
trees,  the  pollen  is  pushed  out  from  grass  and 
flower,  and  yet  again  these  acres  and  acres  of 
leaves  and  square  miles  of  grass-blades — for  they 
would  cover  acres  and  square  miles  if  reckoned 
edge  to  edge — are  drawing  their  strength  from 
the  atmosphere.  Exceedingly  minute  as  these 
vibrations  must  be,  their  numbers  perhaps  may 
give  them  a  volume  almost  reaching  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  power  of  the  ear.  Besides  the  quivering 
leaf,  the  swinging  grass,  the  fluttering  bird's  wing, 
and  the  thousand  oval  membranes  which  in- 
numerable insects  whirl  about,  a  faint  resonance 
seems  to  come  from  the  very  earth  itself.  The 
fervour  of  the  sunbeams  descending  in  a  tidal 
flood  rings  on  the  strung  harp  of  earth.  It  is 
this  exquisite  undertone,  heard  and  yet  unheard, 
which  brings  the  mind  into  sweet  accordance 
with  the  wonderful  instrument  of  nature. 

By  the  apple-tree  there  is  a  low  bank,  where  the 
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grass  is  less  tall  and  admits  the  heat  direct  to  the 
ground  ;  here  there  are  blue  flowers — bluer  than 
the  wings  of  my  favourite  butterflies — with 
white  centres— the  lovely  bird's-eyes,  or  veronica. 
The  violet  and  cowslip,  bluebell  and  rose,  are 
known  to  thousands  ;  the  veronica  is  overlooked. 
The  ploughboys  know  it,  and  the  wayside  children, 
the  mower  and  those  who  linger  in  the  fields, 
but  few  else.  Brightly  blue  and  surrounded  by 
greenest  grass,  imbedded  in  and  all  the  more 
blue  for  the  shadow  of  the  grass,  these  growing 
butterflies'  wings  draw  to  themselves  the  sun. 
From  this  island  I  look  down  into  the  depth  of 
the  grasses.  Red  sorrel  spires — deep  drinkers  of 
reddest  sun  wine — stand  the  boldest,  and  in  their 
numbers  threaten  the  buttercups.  To  these,  in 
the  distance  they  give  the  gipsy-gold  tint — 
the  reflection  of  fire  on  plates  of  the  precious 
metal.  It  will  show  even  on  a  ring  by  firelight ; 
blood  in  the  gold,  they  say. 

Gather  the  open  marguerite  daisies,  and  they 
seem  large — so  wide  a  disc,  such  fingers  of  rays  ; 
but  in  the  grass  their  size  is  toned  by  so  much 
green.  Clover  heads  of  honey  lurk  in  the  bunches 
and  by  the  hidden  footpath.  Like  clubs  from 
Polynesia  the  tips  of  the  grasses  are  varied  in 
shape  :  some  tend  to  a  point — the  foxtails—- 
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some  are  hard  and  cylindrical ;  others,  avoiding 
the  club  shape,  put  forth  the  slenderest  branches 
with  fruit  of  seed  at  the  ends,  which  tremble  as 
the  air  goes  by.  Their  stalks  are  ripening  and 
becoming  of  the  colour  of  hay  while  yet  the 
long  blades  remain  green. 

Each  kind  is  repeated  a  hundred  times,  the 
foxtails  are  succeeded  by  foxtails,  the  narrow 
blades  by  narrow  blades,  but  never  become 
monotonous  ;  sorrel  stands  by  sorrel,  daisy 
flowers  by  daisy.  This  bed  of  veronica  at  the 
foot  of  the  ancient  apple  has  a  whole  handful 
of  flowers,  and  yet  they  do  not  weary  the  eye. 
Oak  follows  oak,  and  elm  ranks  with  elm,  but  the 
woodlands  are  pleasant ;  however  many  times 
reduplicated,  their  beauty  only  increases.  So, 
too,  the  summer  days  ;  the  sun  rises  on  the 
same  grasses  and  green  hedges,  there  is  the  same 
blue  sky,  but  did  we  ever  have  enough  of  them  ? 
No,  not  in  a  hundred  years  !  There  seems 
always  a  depth,  somewhere,  unexplored,  a  thicket 
that  has  not  been  seen  through,  a  corner  full  of 
ferns,  a  quaint  old  hollow  tree,  which  may  give 
us  something. 

Bees  go  by  me  as  I  stand  under  the  apple, 
but  they  pass  on  for  the  most  part  bound 
on  a  long  journey,  across  to  the  clover  fields , 
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or  up  to  the  thyme  lands  ;  only  a  few  go  down 
into  the  mowing-grass.  The  hive-bees  are  the 
most  impatient  of  insects  ;  they  cannot  bear  to 
entangle  their  wings  beating  against  grasses  or 
boughs.  Not  one  will  enter  a  hedge.  They  like 
an  open  and  level  surface,  places  cropped  by 
sheep,  the  sward  by  the  roadside,  fields  of  clover, 
where  the  flower  is  not  deep  under  grass. 


n 

It  is  the  patient  humble-bee  that  goes  down 
into  the  forest  of  the  mowing-grass.  If  entangled, 
the  humble-bee  climbs  up  a  sorrel  stem  and  takes 
wing,  without  any  sign  of  annoyance.  His 
broad  back  with  tawny  bar  buoyantly  glides 
over  the  golden  buttercups.  He  hums  to  himself 
as  he  goes,  so  happy  is  he.  He  knows  no  skep, 
no  cunning  work  in  glass  receives  his  labour,  no 
artificial  saccharine  aids  him  when  the  beams  of 
the  sun  are  cold,  there  is  no  step  to  his  house  that 
he  may  alight  in  comfort ;  the  way  is  not  made 
clear  for  him  that  he  may  start  straight  for  the 
flowers,  nor  are  any  sown  for  him.  He  has  no 
shelter  if  the  storm  descends  suddenly  ;  he  has 
no  dome  of  twisted  straw,  well-thatched  and 
tiled,  to  retreat  to.  The  butcher-bird,  with  a 
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beak  like  a  crooked  iron  nail,  drives  him  to  the 
ground,  and  leaves  him  pierced  with  a  thorn  ; 
but  no  hail  of  shot  revenges  his  tortures.  The 
grass  stiffens  at  nightfall  (in  autumn)  and  he 
must  creep  where  he  may,  if  possibly  he  may 
escape  the  frost. 

No  one  cares  for  the  humble-bee.  But  down 
to  the  flowering  nettle  in  the  mossy-sided  ditch, 
up  into  the  tall  elm,  winding  in  and  out  and  round 
the  branched  buttercups,  along  the  banks  of  the 
brook,  far  inside  the  deepest  wood,  away  he 
wanders  and  despises  nothing.  His  nest  is  under 
the  rough  grasses  and  the  mosses  of  the  mound,  a 
mere  tunnel  beneath  the  fibres  and  matted 
surface.  The  hawthorn  overhangs  it,  the  fern 
grows  by,  red  mice  rustle  past. 

It  thunders,  and  the  great  oak  trembles  ;  the 
heavy  rain  drops  through  the  treble  roof  of  oak 
and  hawthorn  and  fern.  Under  the  arched 
branches  the  lightning  plays  along,  swiftly  to 
and  fro,  or  seems  to,  like  the  swish  of  a  whip, 
a  yellowish-red  against  the  green  ;  a  boom  !  a 
crackle  as  if  a  tree  fell  from  the  sky.  The  thick 
grasses  are  bowed,  the  white  florets  of  the  wild 
parsley  are  beaten  down,  the  rain  hurls  itself, 
and  suddenly  a  fierce  blast  tears  the  green  oak 
leaves  and  whirls  them  out  into  the  fields  ;  but 
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the  humble-bee's  home,  under  moss  and  matted 
fibres,  remains  uninjured.  His  house  at  the 
root  of  the  king  of  trees,  like  a  cave  in  the  rock, 
is  safe. 

The  storm  passes  and  the  sun  comes  out,  the 
air  is  the  sweeter  and  the  richer  for  the  rain,  like 
verses  with  a  rhyme  ;  there  will  be  more  honey 
in  the  flowers.  Humble  he  is,  but  wild  ;  always 
in  the  field,  the  wood ;  always  by  the  banks  and 
thickets  ;  always  wild  and  humming  to  his 
flowers.  Therefore  I  like  the  humble-bee,  being, 
at  heart  at  least,  for  ever  roaming  among  the 
woodlands  and  the  hills  and  by  the  brooks.  In 
such  quick  summer  storms  the  lightning  gives 
the  impression  of  being  far  more  dangerous  than 
the  zigzag  paths  traced  on  the  autumn  sky. 
The  electric  cloud  seems  almost  level  with  the 
ground  and  the  livid  flame  to  rush  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  boughs  as  the  little  bats  do  in  the 
evening. 

Caught  by  such  a  cloud,  I  have  stayed  under 
thick  larches  at  the  edge  of  plantations.  They 
are  no  shelter,  but  conceal  one  perfectly.  The 
wood-pigeons  come  home  to  their  nest  trees  ; 
in  larches  they  seem  to  have  permanent  nests, 
almost  like  rooks.  Kestrels,  too,  come  home  to 
the  wood.  Pheasants  crow,  but  not  from  fear — 
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from  defiance  ;  in  fear  they  scream.  The  boom 
startles  them,  and  they  instantly  defy  the  sky. 
The  rabbits  quietly  feed  on  out  in  the  field 
between  the  thistles  and  rushes  that  so  often  grow 
in  woodside  pastures,  quietly  hopping  to  their 
favourite  places,  utterly  heedless  how  heavy 
the  echoes  may  be  in  the  hollows  of  the  wooded 
hills.  Till  the  rain  comes  they  take  no  heed 
whatever,  but  then  make  for  shelter. 

Blackbirds  often  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  ; 
but  the  soft  turtle-doves  coo  gently,  let  the 
lightning  be  as  savage  as  it  will.  Nothing  has 
the  least  fear.  Man  alone,  more  senseless  than  a 
pigeon,  put  a  god  in  vapour  ;  and  to  this  day, 
though  the  printing-press  has  set  a  foot  on  every 
threshold,  numbers  bow  the  knee  when  they 
hear  the  roar  the  timid  dove  does  not  heed.  So 
trustful  are  the  doves,  the  squirrels,  the  birds  of 
the  branches,  and  the  creatures  of  the  field. 
Under  their  tuition  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  mental 
terrors,  and  face  death  itself  as  calmly  as  they  do 
the  livid  lightning  ;  so  trustful  and  so  content  with 
their  fate,  resting  in  themselves  and  unappalled. 
If  but  by  reason  and  will  I  could  reach  the 
godlike  calm  and  courage  of  what  we  so  thought- 
lessly call  the  timid  turtle-dove,  I  should  lead 
a  nearly  perfect  life. 
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The  bark  of  the  ancient  apple-tree  under  which 
I  have  been  standing  is  shrunken  like  iron  which 
has  been  heated  and  let  cool  round  the  rim  of  a 
wheel.  For  a  hundred  years  the  horses  have 
rubbed  against  it  while  feeding  in  the  aftermath. 
The  scales  of  the  bark  are  gone  or  smoothed  down 
and  level,  so  that  insects  have  no  hiding-place. 
There  are  no  crevices  for  them;  the  horsehairs 
that  were  caught  anywhere  have  been  carried 
away  by  birds  for  their  nests.  The  trunk  is 
smooth  and  columnar,  hard  as  iron.  A  hundred 
times  the  mowing-grass  has  grown  up  around  it, 
the  birds  have  built  their  nests,  the  butterflies 
fluttered  by,  and  the  acorns  dropped  from  the 
oaks.  It  is  a  long,  long  time,  counted  by  artificial 
hours  or  by  the  seasons,  but  it  is  longer  still  in 
another  way. 

The  greenfinch  in  the  hawthorn  yonder  has 
been  there  since  I  came  out,  and  all  the  time 
has  been  happily  talking  to  his  love.  He  has  left 
the  hawthorn  indeed,  but  only  for  a  minute  or 
two,  to  fetch  a  few  seeds,  and  comes  back  each 
time  more  full  of  song-talk  than  ever.  He  notes 
no  slow  movement  of  the  oak's  shadow  on  the 
grass  ;  it  is  nothing  to  him  and  his  lady  dear 
that  the  sun,  as  seen  from  his  nest,  is  crossing 
from  one  great  bough  of  the  oak  to  another. 
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The  dew,  even  in  the  deepest  and  most  tangled 
grass,  has  long  since  been  dried,  and  some  of  the 
flowers  that  close  at  noon  will  shortly  fold  their 
petals. 

The  morning  airs,  which  breathe  so  sweetly, 
come  less  and  less  frequently  as  the  heat  increases. 
Vanishing  from  the  sky,  the  last  fragments  of 
cloud  have  left  an  untarnished  azure.  Many 
times  the  bees  have  returned  to  their  hives,  and 
thus  the  index  of  the  day  advances.  It  is  nothing 
to  the  greenfinches  ;  all  their  thoughts  are  in 
their  song-talk.  The  sunny  moment  is  to  them 
all  in  all.  So  deeply  are  they  rapt  in  it  that  they 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  moment  or  a  year. 
There  is  no  clock  for  feeling,  for  joy,  for  love. 

And  with  all  their  motions  and  stepping  from 
bough  to  bough,  they  are  not  restless  ;  they  have 
so  much  time,  you  see.  So,  too,  the  whitethroat 
in  the  wild  parsley  ;  so,  too,  the  thrush  that 
just  peered  out  and  partly  fluttered  his  wings 
as  he  stood  to  look.  A  butterfly  comes  and  stays 
on  a  leaf — a  leaf  much  warmed  by  the  sun — and 
shuts  his  wings.  In  a  minute  he  opens  them,  shuts 
them  again,  half -wheels  round,  and  by  and  by — 
just  when  he  chooses,  and  not  before — floats 
away.  The  flowers  open,  and  remain  open  for 
hours,  to  the  sun.  Hastelessness  is  the  only 
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word  one  can  make  up  to  describe  it ;  there  is 
much  rest,  but  no  haste.  Each  moment,  as  with 
the  greenfinches,  is  so  full  of  life  that  it  seems  so 
long  and  so  sufficient  in  itself.  Not  only  the 
days,  but  life  itself  lengthens  into  summer.  I 
would  spread  abroad  my  arms  and  gather  more 
of  it  to  me,  could  I  do  so. 

All  the  procession  of  living  and  growing  things 
passes.  The  grass  stands  up  taller  and  still 
taller,  the  sheaths  open,  and  the  stalk  arises, 
the  pollen  clings  till  the  breeze  sweeps  it.  The 
bees  rush  past,  and  the  resolute  wasps  ;  the 
humble-bees,  whose  weight  swings  them  along. 
About  the  oaks  and  maples  the  brown  chafers 
swarm,  and  the  fern-owls  at  dusk,  and  the 
blackbirds  and  jays  by  day,  cannot  reduce  their 
legions  while  they  last. 

Yellow  butterflies,  and  white,  broad  red 
admirals,  and  sweet  blues  ;  think  of  the  kingdom 
of  flowers  which  is  theirs  !  Heavy  moths  burring 
at  the  edge  of  the  copse  ;  green,  and  red,  and 
gold  flies  ;  gnats,  like  smoke,  around  the  tree- 
tops  ;  midges  so  thick  over  the  brook,  as  if  you 
could  haul  a  netful ;  tiny  leaping  creatures  in 
the  grass  ;  bronze  beetles  across  the  path ; 
blue  dragon-flies  pondering  on  cool  leaves  of 
water-plantain.  Blue  jays  flitting,  a  magpie 
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drooping  across  from  elm  to  elm  ;  young  rooks 
that  have  escaped  the  hostile  shot  blundering 
up  into  the  branches  ;  missel-thrushes  leading 
their  fledglings,  already  strong  on  the  wing, 
from  field  to  field.  An  egg  here  on  the  sward 
dropped  by  a  starling  ;  a  red  lady-bird  creeping, 
tortoise-like,  up  a  green  fern  frond.  Finches  undu- 
lating through  the  air,  shooting  themselves  with 
closed  wings,  and  linnets  happy  with  their  young. 

Golden  dandelion  discs — gold  and  orange — of  a 
hue  more  beautiful,  I  think,  than  the  higher  and 
more  visible  buttercups.  A  blackbird,  gleaming, 
so  black  is  he,  splashing  in  the  runlet  of  water 
across  the  gateway.  A  ruddy  kingfisher  swiftly 
drawing  himself,  as  you  might  draw  a  stroke 
with  a  pencil,  over  the  surface  of  the  yellow 
buttercups,  and  away  above  the  hedge.  Hart's- 
tongue  fern,  thick  with  green,  so  green  as  to  be 
thick  with  its  colour,  deep  in  the  ditch  under  the 
shady  hazel  boughs.  White  meadow-sweet  lifting 
its  tiny  florets,  and  black-flowered  sedges. 

You  must  push  through  the  reed  grass  to  find 
the  sword-flags  ;  the  stout  willow-herbs  will  not 
be  trampled  down,  but  resist  the  foot  like  under- 
wood. Pink  lychnis  flowers  behind  the  withy 
stoles,  and  little  black  moorhens  swim  away, 
as  you  gather  it,  after  their  mother,  who  has 
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dived  under  the  water-grass  and  broken  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  duckweed.  Yellow  loose- 
strife is  rising,  thick  comfrey  stands  at  the  very 
edge  ;  the  sandpipers  run  where  the  shore  is  free 
from  bushes. 

Back  by  the  underwood  the  prickly  and 
repellent  brambles  will  presently  present  us 
with  fruit.  For  the  squirrels  the  nuts  are  forming ; 
green  beechmast  is  there — green  wedges  under 
the  spray  ;  up  in  the  oak  the  small  knots,  like 
bark  rolled  up  in  a  dot,  will  be  acorns.  Purple 
vetches  along  the  mounds,  yellow  lotus  where 
the  grass  is  shorter,  and  orchis  succeeds  to  orchis. 
As  I  write  them,  so  these  things  come — not  set 
in  gradation,  but  like  the  broadcast  flowers  in 
the  mo  wing -grass. 

Now  follows  the  gorse,  and  the  pink  rest- 
harrow,  and  the  sweet  lady's-bedstraw,  set  as  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  little  thorn  bush.  The 
broad  repetition  of  the  yellow  clover  is  not  to 
be  written  ;  acre  upon  acre,  and  not  one  spot  of 
green,  as  if  all  the  green  had  been  planed  away, 
leaving  only  the  flowers,  to  wilich  the  bees  come 
by  the  thousand  from  far  and  near.  But  one 
white  campion  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  of 
yellow.  The  field  is  scented  as  though  a  hundred 
hives  of  honey  had  been  emptied  on  it. 
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Along  the  mound  by  it  the  bluebells  are  seeding, 
the  hedge  has  been  cut  and  the  ground  is  strewn 
with  twigs.  Among  those  seeding  bluebells  and 
dry  twigs  and  mosses  I  think  a  titlark  has  his 
nest,  as  he  stays  all  day  there  and  in  the  oak 
over.  The  pale  clear  yellow  of  charlock,  sharp 
and  clear,  promises  the  finches  bushels  of  seed 
for  their  young.  Under  the  scarlet  of  the  poppies 
the  larks  run,  and  then  for  change  of  colour 
soar  into  the  blue.  Creamy  honeysuckle  on  the 
hedge  around  the  cornfield,  buds  of  wild  rose 
everywhere,  but  no  sweet  petal  yet.  Yonder, 
where  the  wheat  can  climb  no  higher  up  the 
slope,  are  the  purple  heath-bells,  thyme  and 
flitting  stonechats. 

The  lone  barn  shut  off  by  acres  of  barley  is 
noisy  with  sparrows.  It  is  their  city,  and  there 
is  a  nest  in  every  crevice,  almost  under  every 
tile.  Sometimes  the  partridges  run  between 
the  ricks,  and  when  the  bats  come  out  of  the 
roof,  leverets  play  in  the  waggon-track.  At 
even  a  fern-owl  beats  by,  passing  close  to  the 
eaves  whence  the  moths  issue.  On  the  narrow 
waggon-track  which  descends  along  a  coombe 
and  is  worn  in  chalk,  the  heat  pours  down  by 
day  as  if  an  invisible  lens  in  the  atmosphere 
focussed  the  sun's  rays.  Strong  woody  knapweed 
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endures  it,  so  does  toadflax  and  pale  blue  scabious, 
and  wild  mignonette.  The  very  sun  of  Spain  burns 
and  burns  and  ripens  the  wheat  on  the  edge  of 
the  coombe,  and  will  only  let  the  spring  moisten 
a  yard  or  two  around  it ;  but  there  a  few  rushes 
have  sprung,  and  in  the  water  itself  brooklime 
with  blue  flowers  grow  so  thickly  that  nothing 
but  a  bird  could  find  space  to  drink. 

So  down  again  from  this  sun  of  Spain  to  woody 
coverts,  where  the  wild  hops  are  blocking  every 
avenue,  and  green-flowered  bryony  would  fain 
climb  to  the  trees  ;  where  grey-flecked  ivy  winds 
spirally  about  the  red  rugged  bark  of  pines, 
where  burdocks  fight  for  the  footpath,  and  teazle- 
heads  look  over  the  low  hedges.  Brake-fern  rises 
five  feet  high  ;  in  some  way  woodpeckers  are 
associated  with  brake,  and  there  seem  more  of 
them  where  it  flourishes.  If  you  count  the  depth 
and  strength  of  its  roots  in  the  loamy  sand,  add 
the  thickness  of  its  flattened  stem,  and  the  width 
of  its  branching  fronds,  you  may  say  that  it 
comes  near  to  be  a  little  tree. 

Beneath  where  the  ponds  are  bushy,  mare's- 
tails  grow,  and  on  the  moist  banks  jointed 
pewterwort ;  some  of  the  broad  bronze  leaves  of 
waterweeds  seem  to  try  and  conquer  the  pond 
and  cover  it  so  firmly  that  a  wagtail  may  fun  on 
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them.  A  white  butterfly  follows  along  the 
waggon-road,  the  pheasants  slip  away  as  quietly 
as  the  butterfly  flies,  but  a  jay  screeches  loudly 
and  flutters  in  high  rage  to  see  us.  Under  an 
ancient  garden  wall,  among  matted  bines  of 
trumpet  convolvulus,  there  is  a  hedge-sparrow's 
nest  overhung  with  ivy,  on  which  even  now  the 
last  black  berries  cling. 

There  are  minute  white  flowers  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  out  of  reach,  and  lichen  grows  against 
it,  dried  by  the  sun  till  it  looks  ready  to  crumble. 
By  the  gateway  grows  a  thick  bunch  of  meadow 
geranium,  soon  to  flower  ;  over  the  gate  is  the 
highway  road,  quiet  but  dusty,  dotted  with  the 
innumerable  footmarks  of  a  flock  of  sheep  that 
has  passed.  The  sound  of  their  bleating  still 
comes  back,  and  the  bees  driven  up  by  their 
feet  have  hardly  had  time  to  settle  again  on  the 
white  clover  beginning  to  flower  on  the  short 
roadside  sward.  All  the  hawthorn  leaves  and 
briar  and  bramble,  the  honeysuckle,  too,  is 
gritty  with  the  dust  that  has  been  scattered  upon 
it.  But  see — can  it  be  ?  Stretch  a  hand  high, 
quick,  and  reach  it  down ;  the  first,  the 
sweetest,  the  dearest  rose  of  June.  Not  yet  ex- 
pected, for  the  time  is  between  the  may  and  the 
roses,  least  of  all  here  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
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highway  ;  but  it  is  found — the  first  rose  of  June. 
Straight  go  the  white  petals  to  the  heart  ; 
straight  the  mind's  glance  goes  back,  to  how 
many  other  pageants  of  summer  in  old  times  ! 
When  perchance  the  sunny  days  were  even  more 
sunny  ;  when  the  stilly  oaks  were  full  of  mystery, 
lurking  like  the  Druid's  mistletoe  in  the  midst 
of  their  mighty  branches.  A  glamour  in  the  heart 
came  back  to  it  again  from  every  flower  ;  as  the 
sunshine  was  reflected  from  them  so  the  feeling 
in  the  heart  returned  tenfold.  To  the  dreamy 
summer  haze  love  gave  a  deep  enchantment, 
the  colours  were  fairer,  the  blue  more  lovely 
in  the  lucid  sky.  Each  leaf  finer  and  the  gross 
earth  enamelled  beneath  the  feet.  A  sweet 
breath  on  the  air,  a  soft,  warm  hand  in  the  touch 
of  tb,e  sunshine,  a  glance  in  the  gleam  of  the 
rippled  waters,  a  whisper,  in  the  dance  of  the 
shadows.  The  ethereal  haze  lifted  the  heavy 
oaks  and  they  were  buoyant  on  the  mead,  the 
rugged  bark  was  chastened  and  no  longer  rough, 
each  slender  flower  beneath  them  again  refined. 
There  was  a  presence  everywhere  though  unseen, 
on  the  open  hills,  and  not  shut  out  under  the  dark 
pines. 

Dear  were  the  June  roses  then   because  for 
another  gathered.     Yet  even  dearer  now  with 
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so  many  years  as  it  were  upon  the  petals  ;  all 
the  days  that  have  been  before,  all  the  heart- 
throbs, all  our  hopes  lie  in  this  opened  bud.  Let 
not  the  eyes  grow  dim,  look  not  back  but  forward  ; 
the  soul  must  uphold  itself  like  the  sun.  Let  us 
labour  to  make  the  heart  grow  larger  as  we 
become  older,  as  the  spreading  oak  gives  more 
shelter.  That  we  could  but  take  to  the  soul  some 
of  the  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  summer  ! 

Still  the  pageant  moves.  The  song -talk  of  the 
finches  rises  and  sinks  like  the  tinkle  of  a  waterfall. 
The  greenfinches  have  been  by  me  all  the  while. 
A  bullfinch  pipes  now  and  then  further  up  the 
hedge  where  the  brambles  and  thorns  are  thickest. 
Boldest  of  birds  to  look  at,  he  is  always  in  hiding. 
The  shrill  tone  of  a  goldfinch  came  just  now  from 
the  ash  branches,  but  he  has  gone  on.  Every 
four  or  five  minutes  a  chaffinch  sings  close  by, 
and  another  fills  the  interval  near  the  gateway. 
There  are  linnets  somewhere,  but  I  cannot, 
from  the  old  apple-tree  fix  their  exact  place. 
Thrushes  have  sung  and  ceased  ;  they  will  begin 
again  in  ten  minutes.  The  blackbirds  do  not 
cease  ;  the  note  uttered  by  a  blackbird  in  the 
oak  yonder  before  it  can  drop  is  taken  up  by  a 
second  near  the  top  of  the  field,  and  ere  it  falls 
is  caught  by  a  third  on  the  left-hand  side.  From 
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one  of  the  topmost  boughs  of  an  elm  there  fell 
the  song  of  a  willow-warbler  for  awhile  ;  one  of 
the  least  of  birds,  he  often  seeks  the  highest 
branches  of  the  highest  tree. 

A  yellow-hammer  has  just  flown  from  a  bare 
branch  in  the  gateway,  where  he  has  been  perched 
and  singing  a  full  hour.  Presently  he  will 
commence  again,  and  as  the  sun  declines  will 
sing  him  to  the  horizon,  and  then  again  sing  till 
nearly  dusk.  The  yellow-hammer  is  almost  the 
longest  of  all  the  singers  ;  he  sits  and  sits  and 
has  no  inclination  to  move.  In  the  spring  he 
sings,  in  the  summer  he  sings,  and  he  continues 
when  the  last  sheaves  are  being  carried  from  the 
wheatfield.  The  redstart  yonder  has  given  forth 
a  few  notes ;  the  whitethroat  flings  himself  into 
the  air  at  short  intervals  and  chatters,  the  shrike 
calls  sharp  and  determined,  faint  but  shrill  calls 
descend  from  the  swifts  in  the  air.  These  descend, 
but  the  twittering  notes  of  the  swallows  do  not 
reach  so  far — they  are  too  high  to-day.  A  cuckoo 
has  called  by  the  brook,  and  now  fainter  from 
a  greater  distance. 

That  the  tit-larks  are  singing  I  know,  but  not 

within  hearing  from  here  ;    a  dove,  though,  is 

audible,  and  a  chiff-chaff  has  twice  passed.    Afar, 

beyond  the  oaks  at  the  top  of  the  field,  dark 
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specks  ascend  from  time  to  time,  and  after  moving 
in  wide  circles,  for  awhile  descend  again  to  the 
corn.  These  must  be  larks  ;  but  their  notes  are 
not  powerful  enough  to  reach  me,  though  they 
would  were  it  not  for  the  song  in  the  hedges, 
the  hum  of  innumerable  insects,  and  the  ceaseless 
"crake,  crake,"  of  landrails.  There  are  at  least 
two  landrails  in  the  mowing-grass  ;  one  of  them 
just  now  seemed  coming  straight  towards  the 
apple-tree,  and  I  expected  in  a  minute  to  see  the 
grass  move,  when  the  bird  turned  aside  and 
entered  the  tufts  and  wild  parsley  by  the  hedge. 
Thence  the  call  has  come  without  a  moment's  pause, 
"  crake,  crake,"  till  the  thick  hedge  seems  filled 
with  it.  Tits  have  visited  the  apple-tree  over  my 
head,  a  wren  has  sung  in  the  willow,  or  rather  on 
a  dead  branch  projecting  lower  down  than  the 
leafy  boughs,  and  a  robin  across  under  the  elms 
in  the  opposite  hedge.  Elms  are  a  favourite 
tree  of  robins — not  the  upper  branches,  but  those 
that  grow  down  the  trunk,  and  are  the  first 
to  have  leaves  in  spring. 

The  yellow-hammer  is  the  most  persistent 
individually,  but  I  think  the  blackbirds  when 
listened  to  are  the  masters  of  the  fields.  Before 
one  can  finish  another  begins,  like  the  summer 
ripples  succeeding  behind  each  other,  so  that 
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the  melodious  sound  merely  changes  its  position. 
Now  here,  now  in  the  corner,  then  across  the  field, 
again  in  the  distant  copse,  where  it  seems  about 
to  sink,  when  it  rises  again  almost  at  hand. 
Like  a  great  human  artist,  the  blackbird  makes 
no  effort,  being  fully  conscious  that  his  liquid 
tone  cannot  be  matched.  He  utters  a  few 
delicious  notes,  and  carelessly  quits  the  green  stage 
of  the  oak  till  it  pleases  him  to  sing  again. 

Without  the  blackbird,  in  whose  throat  the 
sweetness  of  the  green  fields  dwells,  the  days  would 
be  only  partly  summer.  Without  the  violet  all 
the  bluebells  and  cowslips  could  not  make  a 
spring,  and  without  the  blackbird,  even  the 
nightingale  would  be  but  half  welcome.  It  is 
not  yet  noon,  these  songs  have  been  ceaseless 
since  dawn ;  this  evening,  after  the  yellow- 
hammer  has  sung  the  sun  down,  when  the  moon 
rises  and  the  faint  stars  appear,  still  the  cuckoo 
will  call,  and  the  grasshopper  lark,  the  landrails' 
"  crake,  crake  "  will  echo  from  the  mound,  a 
warbler  or  a  blackcap  will  utter  his  notes,  and 
even  at  the  darkest  of  the  summer  night  the 
swallows  will  hardly  sleep  in  their  nests.  As 
the  morning  sky  grows  blue,  an  hour  before  the 
sun,  up  will  rise  the  larks  singing  and  audible 
now,  the  cuckoo  will  recommence,  and  the 
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swallows  will  start  again  on  their  tireless  journey. 
So  that  the  songs  of  the  summer  birds  are  as 
ceaseless  as  the  sound  of  the  waterfall  which 
plays  day  and  night. 

I  cannot  leave  it  ;  I  must  stay  under  the  old 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  long  grass,  the  luxury 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  song  in  the  very  air.  I 
seem  as  if  I  could  feel  all  the  glowing  life  the 
sunshine  gives  and  the  south  wind  calls  to  being. 
The  endless  grass,  the  endless  leaves,  the  immense 
strength  of  the  oak  expanding,  the  unalloyed 
joy  of  finch  and  blackbird  ;  from  all  of  them  I 
receive  a  little.  Each  gives  me  something  of 
the  pure  joy  they  gather  for  themselves.  In  the 
blackbird's  melody  one  note  is  mine  ;  in  the  dance 
of  the  leaf  shadows  the  formed  maze  is  for  me, 
though  the  motion  is  theirs  ;  the  flowers  with 
a  thousand  faces  have  collected  the  kisses  of  the 
morning.  Feeling  with  them,  I  receive  some, 
at  least,  of  their  fullness  of  life.  Never  could  I 
have  enough  ;  never  stay  long  enough — whether 
here  or  whether  lying  on  the  shorter  sward  under 
the  sweeping  and  graceful  birches,  or  on  the 
thyme-scented  hills.  Hour  after  hour,  and  still 
not  enough.  Or  walking  the  footpath  was  never 
long  enough,  or  my  strength  sufficient  to  endure 
till  the  mind  was  weary. 
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The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  earth,  in  her 
splendour  of  life,  yields  a  new  thought  with 
every  petal.  The  hours  when  the  mind  is 
absorbed  by  beauty  are  the  only  hours  when  we 
really  live,  so  that  the  longer  we  can  stay  among 
these  things  so  much  the  more  is  snatched  from 
inevitable  Time.  Let  the  shadow  advance  upon 
the  dial — I  can  watch  it  with  equanimity  while 
it  is  there  to  be  watched.  It  is  only  when  the 
shadow  is  not  there,  when  the  clouds  of  winter 
cover  it,  that  the  dial  is  terrible.  The  invisible 
shadow  goes  on  and  steals  from  us.  But  now, 
while  I  can  see  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and 
watch  it  slowly  gliding  along  the  surface  of 
the  grass,  it  is  mine.  These-  are  the  only  hours 
that  are  not  wasted — these  hours  that  absorb 
the  soul  and  fill  it  with  beauty.  This  is  real 
life,  and  all  else  is  illusion,  or  mere  endur- 
ance. 

Does  this  reverie  of  flowers  and  waterfall  and 
song  form  an  ideal,  a  human  ideal,  in  the  mind  ? 
It  does ;  much  the  same  ideal  that  Phidias 
sculptured  of  man  and  woman  filled  with  a 
godlike  sense  of  the  violet  fields  of  Greece, 
beautiful  beyond  thought,  calm  as  my  turtle-dove 
before  the  lurid  lightning  of  the  unknown.  To 
be  beautiful  and  to  be  calm  without  mental 
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fear  is  the  ideal  of  nature.     If  I  cannot  achieve 
it,  at  least  I  can  think  it. 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

T{ie  Life  of  the  Fields. 
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OUMMER  is  the  season  of  happiness.  When 
O  among  the  trees,  in  the  mountains  or  by 
the  sea,  the  fair  hours  of  the  year,  the  hours  for 
which  we  have  waited  and  hoped  since  the 
depths  of  winter,  the  hours  which  at  last  open  to 
us  the  golden  gates  of  leisure,  return  for  our 
delight,  let  us  learn  to  enjoy  them  fully,  con- 
tinuously, voluptuously.  Let  us  have  for  these 
privileged  hours  a  nobler  measure  than  that  into 
which  we  pour  the  ordinary  hours.  Let  us  gather 
their  dazzling  minutes  in  unaccustomed  urns, 
glorious,  transparent  and  made  of  the  very  light 
which  they  are  to  contain,  even  as  we  serve  a 
costly  wine  not  in  the  common  glass  of  the  daily 
table,  but  in  the  purest  cup  of  crystal  and  silver 
locked  in  the  sideboard  of  the  banqueting-room. 
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The  measuring  of  time  !  We  are  so  constructed 
that  we  cannot  be  made  conscious  of  time  and 
impressed  with  its  joys  or  sorrows  unless  we 
count  and  weigh  it,  like  an  invisible  currency. 
It  takes  shape,  acquires  its  substance  and  its 
value  only  in  complicated  forms  of  apparatus 
which  we  have  contrived  in  order  to  render  it 
apparent ;  and,  having  no  existence  in  itself, 
it  borrows  the  taste,  the  perfume,  and  the  shape 
of  the  instrument  that  rules  it.  For  this  reason, 
the  minutes  ticked  off  by  our  little  watches  wear 
a  different  aspect  from  those  prolonged  by  the 
great  hand  of  the  belfry  or  cathedral-clock.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
birth  of  the  hours.  Even  as  we  have  glasses 
whose  shape,  shade  and  brilliancy  vary  according 
as  they  are  called  upon  to  carry  to  our  lips  light 
claret  or  rich  burgundy,  cool  hock  or  heavy  port, 
or  the  gladness  of  champagne,  why  should  not 
our  minutes  be  numbered  in  ways  appropriate  to 
their  melancholy,  their  inertness,  or  their  joy  ? 

It  is  fitting,  for  instance,  that  our  working 
months  and  our  winter  days,  days  of  bustle, 
business,  hurry  and  restlessness,  should  be 
strictly,  methodically,  harshly  divided  and  regis- 
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tered  by  the  metal  wheels  and  hands  and  the 
enamelled  faces  of  our  chimney-clocks,  our 
electric  or  pneumatic  dial  plates,  or  our  small 
pocket-watches.  Here,  majestic  time,  the  master 
of  gods  and  men,  the  immense  human  form  of 
eternity,  is  no  more  than  a  stubborn  insect 
gnawing  mechanically  at  a  life  devoid  of  horizon, 
sky  or  rest.  At  most,  at  the  warning  moment 
that  precedes  the  stroke,  during  the  too-short 
evening  snatched,  under  the  lamp,  from  the  cares 
of  hunger  or  vanity,  will  the  great  copper 
pendulum  of  the  Dutch  or  Norman  clock  be 
allowed  to  make  slower  and  more  impressive  the 
seconds  that  go  before  the  steps  of  grave  night 
advancing. 


in 

On  the  other  hand,  for  our  hours  no  longer 
indifferent,  but  really  sombre,  for  our  hours  of 
discouragement,  of  self-denial,  of  sickness  and 
pain,  for  the  dead  minutes  of  our  life,  let  us  regret 
the  time-honoured,  dejected  and  silent  hour- 
glass of  our  ancestors.  It  is  to-day  no  more  than 
an  inactive  symbol  on  our  tombstones,  or  the 
funeral  hangings  of  our  churches,  except  where > 
pitifully  fallen,  it  may  still  be  found  presiding, 
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in  some  country  kitchen,  over  the  fastidious 
cooking  of  our  boiled  eggs.  It  no  longer  con- 
tinues as  an  instrument  of  time,  though  it  still 
figures,  in  company  with  the  scythe,  on  its 
antiquated  blazon. 

And  yet  it  had  its  merits  and  its  reasons  for 
existence.  In  the  dull,  sad  day  of  human 
thought,  in  the  cloisters  built  around  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  in  the  convents  that  opened  their 
doors  and  windows  only  to  the  wavering  glimmers 
of  another  world,  more  awful  than  our  own,  the 
sand-glass  was,  for  the  hours  stripped  of  their 
joys,  their  smiles,  their  happy  surprises  and  their 
ornaments,  a  measure  whose  place  no  other 
could  have  filled  as  gracefully.  It  did  not  state 
time  with  precision  ;  it  stifled  it  in  powdery 
particles.  It  wrs  made  for  counting  one  by  one 
the  sands  of  prayer  and  waiting,  of  terror  and 
weariness.  The  minutes  sped  by  in  dust,  isolated 
from  the  circumambient  life,  of  the  sky,  the 
garden  and  space,  secluded  in  their  glass  phial 
even  as  the  monk  was  secluded  in  his  cell,  mark- 
ing, naming  no  hour,  burying  them  all  in  the 
funeral  sand,  while  the  unoccupied  thoughts 
that  watched  over  their  dumb  and  incessant  fall 
passed  away  with  them  to  be  added  to  the  ashes 
of  the  dead. 
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IV 

Between  the  glorious  banks  of  flaming  summer, 
it  seems  best  to  enjoy  the  glowing  succession  of 
the  hours  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  marked 
by  the  orb  itself  that  showers  them  upon  our 
leisure.  In  these  wider,  more  open,  more  linger- 
ing days,  I  believe  and  trust  only  in  the  great 
divisions  of  light  which  the  sun  names  to  me  with 
the  warm  shadow  of  its  rays  on  the  marble  dial 
which  there,  in  the  garden,  beside  the  lake, 
reflects  and  records  in  silence,  as  though  it  were 
doing  an  insignificant  thing,  the  course  of  our 
worlds  through  planetary  space.  By  this  im- 
mediate, this  only  authentic  transcription  of  the 
wishes  of  time  which  directs  the  stars,  our  poor 
human  hour,  which  rules  our  meals  and  all  the 
little  actions  of  our  little  lives,  acquires  a  nobility, 
a  direct  and  urgent  fragrance  of  infinity  that 
render  vaster  and  more  health-giving  the  dazzling, 
dewy  mornings  and  almost  motionless  afternoons 
of  the  fair  and  immaculate  summer. 

Unfortunately,  the  sundial,  which  alone  knew 
how  to  follow  with  dignity  the  grave  and  luminous 
march  of  the  spotless  hours,  is  becomingTrare, 
and  is  disappearing  from  our  gardens.  It  is 
hardly  anywhere  to  be  found  save  in  the  main 
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court,  on  the  stone  terraces,  in  the  mall,  among 
the  quincunxes  of  some  old  town,  some  old 
castle,  some  ancient  palace,  where  its  gilt  figures, 
its  face  and  style  are  wearing  away  under  the 
hand  of  the  very  god  whose  worship  they  should 
perpetuate.  Nevertheless,  Provence  and  some 
of  the  Italian  market-towns  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  celestial  clock.  Here  we  often 
see  displayed,  on  the  sunny  gable  of  the  brightest 
of  old  dilapidated  country  houses,  the  frescoed 
circle  over  which  the  sunbeams  carefully  measure 
their  fairy  progress.  And  mottoes,  profound  or 
artless,  but  always  significant,  because  of  the 
place  which  they  fill  and  the  part  which  they 
play  in  a  vast  life,  strive  to  blend  the  human 
soul  with  incomprehensible  phenomena. 

"  L'heure  de  la  justice  ne  sonne  pas  aux  cadrans 
de  ce  monde  " :  "  The  hour  of  justice  does  not 
strike  on  the  dials  of  this  world,"  says  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  sundial  of  the  church  at  Tourette-sur- 
Loup,  that  extraordinary,  that  almost  African 
little  village,  near  to  where  I  live,  which,  amid 
the  crumbling  rocks  and  clambering  aloes  and 
fig-trees,  resembles  a  miniature  Toledo  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  by  the  sun.  Another  radiant 
clock-face  proudly  proclaims  "  A  lumine  motus  " 
as  its  motto  :  "  I  am  moved  by  the  light." 
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"  Amyddst  ye  flowres,  I  tell  ye  houres,"  says  an 
old  marble  dial  in  an  old  garden.  But  one  of 
the  prettiest  legends,  surely,  is  that  which  Hazlitt 
discovered  one  day  near  Venice  :  "  Horas  non 
numero  nisi  serenas." 

6 1  count  only  the  hours  that  are  serene,'  "  he 
adds.  "  What  a  bland  and  care-dispelling  feel- 
ing !  How  the  shadows  seem  to  fade  on  the 
dial-plate  as  the  sky  lours  and  time  presents 
only  a  blank,  unless  as  its  progress  is  marked  by 
what  is  joyous,  and  all  that  is  not  happy  descends 
into  oblivion.  What  a  fine  lesson  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind  to  take  no  note  of  time  but  by  its 
benefits,  to  watch  only  for  th8  smiles  and  neglect 
the  frowns  of  fate,  to  compose  our  lives  of  bright 
and  gentle  moments,  turning  always  to  the  sunny 
side  of  things  and  letting  the  rest  slip  from  our 
imaginations,  unheeded  or  forgotten  !  " 


The  clock,  the  hour-glass,  the  vanished  clepsy- 
dra give  abstract  hours,  without  face  or  form. 
They  are  the  instruments  of  the  anaemic  time  of 
our  indoor  rooms,  of  time  enslaved  and  captive ; 
but  the  sundial  reveals  to  us  the  real,  throbbing 
shadow  of  the  wing  of  the  great  god  that  hovers 
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in  the  sky.  Around  the  marble  disk  which 
adorns  the  terrace  or  the  crossing  of  two  wide 
avenues,  and  which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
majestic  staircases  and  spreading  balustrades  or 
with  the  green  walls  of  the  thick  quickset  hedges, 
we  enjoy  the  fleeting  but  undeniable  presence  of 
the  beamy  hours.  He  who  has  learnt  to  descry 
them  in  space  will  see  them  turn  by  turn  touching 
earth  and  leaning  over  the  mysterious  altar  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  whom  man  honours 
but  cannot  know.  He  Avill  see  them  advancing 
in  diverse  and  changing  garments,  crowned  with 
fruit,  flowers,  or  dew  :  first,  the  as  yet  diaphanous 
and  hardly  visible* hours  of  the  dawn  ;  next, 
their  sisters  of  noon,  ardent,  cruel,  resplendent, 
almost  implacable  ;  and  finally,  the  last  hours  of 
twilight,  slow  and  sumptuous,  delayed  in  their 
progress  towards  approaching  night  by  the 
purpling  shadow  of  the  trees. 


VI 

The  sundial  alone  is  worthy  to  measure  the 
splendour  of  the  months  of  green  and  gold. 
Like  profound  happiness,  it  speaks  no  word. 
Time  marches  over  it  in  silence,  as  it  passes  in 
silence  over  the  spheres  of  space  ;  but  the  church 
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of  the  neighbouring  village  lends  it  at  moments 
its  bronze  voice;  and  nothing  is  so  harmonious 
as  the  soir  .d  of  the  bell  that  strikes  a  chord  with 
the  dumb  gesture  of  its  shadow  marking  noon 
amid  the  sea  of  blue.  The  sundial  gives  a  centre 
and  successive  names  to  scattered  and  nameless 
joys. 

All  the  poetry,  all  the  delights  of  the  country- 
side, all  the  mysteries  of  the  firmament,  all  the 
confused  thoughts  of  the  tall  trees  that  guard 
like  a  sacred  treasure  the  coolness  which  night 
has  entrusted  to  their  care,  all  the  blissful  inten- 
sity of  the  cornfields,  plains  and  hills  abandoned 
without  defence  to  the  devouring  magnificence 
of  the  sunlight,  all  the  indolence  of  the  brook 
flowing  between  its  gentle  banks,  the  drowsiness 
of  the  pond  covered  with  drops  of  sweat  formed 
by  the  duckweed,  the  satisfaction  of  the  house 
that  opens,  in  its  white  front,  windows  greedy  to 
draw  in  the  horizon,  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
hastening  to  finish  a  day  of  scorching  beauty,  the 
birds  singing  in  the  order  of  the  hours  to  weave 
garlands  of  gladness  for  them  in  the  sky  :  all 
these,  together  with  thousands  of  things  and 
thousands  of  lives  that  escape  our  sight,  meet  and 
take  stock  of  their  continuance  around  this 
mirror  of  time  on  which  the  sun,  which  is  but 
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one  of  the  wheels  of  the  huge  machine  that 
vainly  subdivides  eternity,  marks  with  a  kindly 
ray  the  daily  journey  which  the  earth,  with  all 
that  it  carries,  performs  on  the  road  of  the  stars. 
MAURICE  MAETERLINCK. 

Life  and  Flowers. 
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EVERYWHERE,  but  far  north  in  particular, 
the  summer  night  has  a  loveliness  to 
which  the  least  sensitive  must  in  some  degree 
yield,  creates  a  spell  which  must  trouble  even  a 
dulled  imagination,  as  moonlight  and  the  faintest 
rippling  breath  will  trouble  unquickened  pools 
into  a  sudden  beauty.  It  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment, of  mood  and  circumstance  rather,  where 
one  would  find  oneself,  at  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
in  the  prolonged  twilights  of  summer. 

To  be  in  a  pine-wood  shelving  to  a  calm  sea 
breaking  in  continuous  foam ;  or  among  moun- 
tain solitudes,  where  all  is  a  velvety  twilight 
deepening  to  a  green  darkness,  till  the  sudden 
moon  rests  athwart  one  hill-shoulder  like  a 
bronze  shield,  and  then  slowly  is  lifted  and 
dissolves  into  an  amber  glow  along  all  the  heights  ; 
or  on  great  moors,  where  one  can  see  for  leagues 
upon  leagues,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  restless 
crying  of  the  curlew,  the  screech  of  a  heron,  the 
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abrupt  unknown  cries  and  fugitive  sounds  and 
momentary  stealthy  rustlings  of  nocturnal  soli- 
tudes. Or,  again,  on  a  white  roadway  passing 
through  beech- woods :  or  on  a  gorse-set  common, 
with  the  churring  of  a  night-jar  filling  the  dusk 
with  the  unknown  surge  and  beat  in  one's  own 
heart :  or  on  the  skirts  of  thatched  hamlets, 
where  a  few  lights  linger,  with  perhaps  the  loud 
breathing  and  trampling  of  cattle  :  or  in  a  cottage- 
garden,  with  mignonette  and  cabbage-roses  and 
ghostly  phlox,  or  dew-fragrant  with  musk  and 
southern-wood :  or  in  an  old  manor-garden 
with  white  array  of  lilies  that  seem  to  have 
drunk  moonlight,  and  damask  and  tea-rose  in 
odorous  profusion,  with  the  honey-loving  moths 
circling  from  moss-rose  to  moss-rose,  and  the 
night  air  delaying  among  tall  thickets  of  sweet-pea. 
Or,  it  may  be,  on  quiet  sea -waters,  along 
phantom  cliffs,  or  under  mossed  and  brackened 
rocky  wastes  :  or  on  a  river  under  sweeping 
boughs  of  alder  and  willow,  the  great  ash,  the 
shadowy  beech.  But  each  can  dream  for  him- 
self. Memory  and  the  imagination  will  create 
dream  pictures  without  end. 

"  FIONA  MACLEOD." 

(William  Sharp.) 
Where  the  Forest  Murmurs. 
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THERE  was  a  humming  in  the  tops  of  the 
young  pines  as  if  a  swarm  of  bees  were 
busy  at  the  green  cones.  They  were  not  visible 
through  the  thick  needles,  and  on  listening  longer 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sound  was  not  exactly  the 
note  of  the  bee — a  slightly  different  pitch,  and 
the  hum  was  different,  while  bees  have  a  habit 
of  working  close  together.  Where  there  is  one 
bee  there  are  usually  five  or  six,  and  the  hum  is 
that  of  a  group;  here  there  only  appeared  one 
or  two  insects  to  a  pine.  Nor  was  the  buzz  like 
that  of  the  humble-bee,  for  every  now  and  then 
one  came  along  low  down,  flying  between  the 
stems,  and  his  note  was  much  deeper.  By  and 
by,  crossing  to  the  edge  of  the  plantation  where 
the  boughs  could  be  examined,  being  within 
reach,  I  found  it  was  wasps. 

A  yellow  wasp  wandered  over  the  blue-green 
needles  till  he  found  a  pair  with  a  drop  of  liquid 
like    dew    between    them.     There    he    fastened 
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himself  and  sucked  at  it ;  you  could  see  the  drop 
gradually  drying  up  till  it  was  gone.  The 
largest  of  these  drops  were  generally  between  two 
needles — those  of  the  Scotch  fir  or  pine  grow  in 
pairs — but  there  were  smaller  drops  on  the 
outside  of  other  needles.  In  searching  for  this 
exuding  turpentine  the  wasps  filled  the  whole 
plantation  with  the  sound  of  their  wings.  There 
must  have  been  many  thousands  of  them.  They 
caused  no  inconvenience  to  any  one  walking  in 
the  copse,  because  they  were  high  overhead. 

Watching  these  wasps,  I  found  two  cocoons 
of  pale  yellow  silk  on  a  branch  of  larch,  and  by 
them  a  green  spider.  He  was  quite  green — 
two  shades,  lightest  on  the  back,  but  little 
lighter  than  the  green  larch  bough.  An  ant 
had  climbed  up  a  pine  and  over  to  the  extreme 
end  of  a  bough  ;  she  seemed  slow  and  stupefied 
in  her  motions,  as  if  she  had  drunken  of  the 
turpentine  and  had  lost  her  intelligence.  The 
soft  cones  of  the  larch  could  be  easily  cut  down 
the  centre  with  a  penknife,  showing  the  structure 
of  the  cone  and  the  seeds  inside  each  scale. 
It  is  for  these  seeds  that  birds  frequent  the  fir 
copses,  shearing  off  the  scales  with  their  beaks. 
One  larch  cone  had  still  the  tuft  at  the  top — a 
pineapple  in  miniature. 
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The  loudest  sound  in  the  wood  was  the  hum- 
ming in  the  trees ;  there  was  no  wind,  no 
sunshine  ;  a  summer  day,  still  and  shadowy, 
under  large  clouds  high  up.  To  this  low 
hamming  the  sense  of  hearing  soon  became 
accustomed,  and  it  served  but  to  render  the 
silence  deeper.  In  time,  as  I  sat  waiting  and 
listening,  there  came  the  faintest  far-off  song 
of  i,  bird  away  in  the  trees  ;  the  merest  thin 
upstroke  of  sound,  slight  in  structure,  the  echo 
of  the  strong  spring  singing.  This  was  the 
summer  repetition,  dying  away.  A  willow-wren 
still  remembered  Tiis  love,  and  whispered  about 
it  tc  the  silent  fir  tops,  as  in  after  days  we  turn 
over  the  pages  of  letters,  withered  as  leaves, 
and  sigh.  So  gentle,  so  low,  so  tender  a  song 
the  willow-wren  sang  that  it  could  scarce  be 
known  as  the  voice  of  a  bird,  but  was  like  that 
of  some  yet  more  delicate  creature  with  the 
heart  of  a  woman. 

A  butterfly  with  folded  wings  clung  to  a  stalk 
of  grass  ;  upon  the  underside  of  his  wing  thus 
exposed  there  were  buff  spots,  and  dark  dots 
and  streaks  drawn  on  the  finest  ground  of  pearl- 
grey,  through  which  there  came  a  tint  of  blue  ; 
there  was  a  blue,  shut  up  between  the  wing, 
visible  at  the  edges.  The  spots  and  dots 
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and  streaks  were  not  exactly  the  same  on  each 
wing  ;  at  first  sight  they  appeared  similar,  but, 
on  comparing  one  with  the  other,  differences 
could  be  traced.  The  pattern  was  not  mechanical ; 
it  was  hand-painted  by  Nature,  and  the  painter's 
eye  and  fingers  varied  in  their  work. 

How  fond  Nature  is  of  spot-markings  ! — ihe 
wings  of  butterflies,  the  feathers  of  birds,  the 
surface  of  eggs,  the  leaves  and  petals  of  pknts 
are  constantly  spotted  ;  so,  too,  fish — as  trout. 
From  the  wing  of  the  butterfly  I  looked 
involuntarily  at  the  foxglove  I  had  just  gathered  ; 
inside,  the  bells  were  thickly  spotted — dots  and 
dustings  that  might  have  been  transferred  tc 
a  butterfly's  wing.  The  spotted  meadow  orchis  ; 
the  brown  dots  on  the  cowslips  ;  brown,  black, 
greenish,  reddish  dots  and  spots  and  dustings 
on  the  eggs  of  the  finches,  the  whitethroats, 
and  so  many  others — some  of  the  spots  seem 
as  if  they  had  been  splashed  on  and  had  run 
into  short  streaks,  some  mottled,  some  gathered 
together  at  the  end  ;  all  spots,  dots,  dustings 
of  minute  specks,  mott  lings  and  irregular 
markings. 

The  histories,  the  stories,  the  library  of  know- 
ledge contained  in  those  signs  !  It  was  thought 
a  wonderful  thing  when  at  last  the  strange 
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inscriptions  of  Assyria  were  read,  made  of  nail- 
headed  characters  whose  sound  was  lost ;  it 
was  thought  a  triumph  when  the  yet  older 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  were  compelled  to  give 
up  their  messages,  and  the  world  hoped  that 
we  should  know  the  secrets  of  life.  That  hope 
was  disappointed ;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
records  but  superstition  and  useless  ritual. 
But  here  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  ;  the 
antiquity  of  Egypt  is  nothing  to  the  age  of  these 
signs — they  date  from  unfathomable  time.  In 
them  the  sun  has  written  his  commands  and  the 
wind  inscribed  deep  thought.  They  were  before 
superstition  began ;  they  were  composed  in 
the  old,  old  world,  when  the  Immortals  walked 
on  earth.  They  have  been  handed  down 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  to  tell  us 
that  to-day  we  are  still  in  the  presence  of  the 
heavenly  visitants,  if  only  we  will  give  up  the 
soul  to  these  pure  influences.  The  language 
in  which  they  are  written  has  no  alphabet, 
and  cannot  be  reduced  to  order.  It  can  only 
be  understood  by  the  heart  and  spirit.  Look 
down  into  this  foxglove  bell  and  you  will  know 
that ;  look  long  and  lovingly  at  this  blue  butter- 
fly's underwing,  and  a  feeling  will  rise  in  your 
consciousness. 
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Some  time  passed,  but  the  butterfly  did  not 
move  ;  a  touch  presently  disturbed  him,  and 
flutter,  flutter  went  his  blue  wings,  only  for  a 
few  seconds,  to  another  grass-stalk,  and  so  on 
from  grass-stalk  to  grass-stalk  as  compelled, 
a  yard  flight  at  most.  He  would  not  go  farther  ; 
he  settled  as  if  it  had  been  night.  There  was 
no  sunshine,  and  under  the  clouds  he  had  no 
animation.  A  swallow  went  by  singing  in  the 
air,  and  as  he  flew  his  forked  tail  was  shut,  and 
but  one  streak  of  feathers  drawn  past.  Though 
but  young  trees,  there  was  a  coating  of  fallen 
needles  under  the  firs  an  inch  thick,  and  beneath 
it  the  dry  earth  touched  warm. 

A  fern  here  and  there  came  up  through  it, 
the  palest  of  pale  green,  quite  a  different  colour 
to  the  same  species  growing  in  the  hedges  away 
from  the  copse.  A  yellow  fungus,  streaked  with 
scarlet  as  if  blood  had  soaked  into  it,  stood  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  occasionally.  Black  fungi, 
dry,  shrivelled,  and  dead,  lay  fallen  about, 
detached  from  the  places  where  they  had  grown, 
and  crumbling  if  handled.  Still  more  silent 
after  sunset,  the  wood  was  utterly  quiet ;  the 
swallows  no  longer  passed  twittering,  the  willow- 
wren  was  gone,  there  was  no  hum  or  rustle  ; 
the  wood  was  as  silent  as  a  shadow. 
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But  before  the  darkness  a  song  and  an  answer 
arose  in  a  tree,  one  bird  singing  a  few  notes  and 
another  replying  side  by  side.  Two  goldfinches 
sat  on  the  cross  of  a  larch-fir  and  sang,  looking 
towards  the  west,  where  the  light  lingered.  High 
up,  the  larch-fir  boughs  with  the  top-shoot  form 
a  cross  ;  on  this  one  goldfinch  sat,  the  other 
was  immediately  beneath.  At  even  the  birds 
often  turn  to  the  west  as  they  sing. 

Next  morning  the  August  sun  shone,  and  the 
wood  was  all  a-hum  with  insects.  The  wasps 
were  working  at  the  pine-boughs  high  overhead ; 
the  bees  by  dozens  were  crowding  to  the  bramble 
flowers  ;  swarming  on  them,  they  seemed  so 
delighted  ;  humble-bees  went  wandering  among 
the  ferns  in  the  copse  and  in  the  ditches — they 
sometimes  alight  on  fern — and  calling  at  every 
purple  heath-blossom,  at  the  purple  knap-weeds, 
purple  thistles,  and  broad  handfuls  of  yellow- 
weed  flowers.  Wasp-like  flies  barred  with 
yellow  suspended  themselves  in  the  air  between 
the  pine -trunks  like  hawks  hovering,  and  suddenly 
shot  themselves  a  yard  forward  or  to  one  side, 
as  if  the  rapid  vibration  of  their  wings  while 
hovering  had  accumulated  force  which  drove 
them  as  if  discharged  from  a  cross-bow.  The 
sun  had  set  all  things  in  motion. 
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There  was  a  hum  under  the  oak  by  the  hedge, 
a  hum  in  the  pine-wood,  a  humming  among  the 
heath  and  the  dry  grass  which  heat  had  browned. 
The  air  was  alive  and  merry  with  sound,  so 
that  the  day  seemed  quite  different  and  twice 
as  pleasant.  Three  blue  butterflies  fluttered 
in  one  flowery  corner,  the  warmth  gave  them 
vigour  ;  two  had  a  silvery  edging  to  their  wings, 
one  was  brown  and  blue.  The  nuts  reddening 
at  the  tips  appeared  ripening  like  apples  in  the 
sunshine.  This  corner  is  a  favourite  with  wild 
bees  and  butterflies  ;  if  the  sun  shines  they  are 
sure  to  be  found  there  at  the  heath-bloom  and 
tall  yellow-weed,  and  among  the  dry  seeding 
bennets  or  grass -stalks.  All  tilings,  even  butter- 
flies, are  local  in  their  habits.  Far  up  on  the 
hillside  the  blue  green  of  the  pines  beneath 
shone  in  the  sun — a  burnished  colour  ;  the  high 
hillside  is  covered  with  heath  and  heather. 
Where  there  are  open  places  a  small  species  of 
gorse,  scarcely  six  inches  high,  is  in  bloom,  the 
yellow  blossom  on  the  extremity  of  the  stalk. 

Some  of  these  gorse  plants  seemed  to  have 
a  different  flower  growing  at  the  side  of  the  stem, 
instead  of  at  the  extremity.  These  florets  were 
cream-coloured,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  new 
species  of  gorse.  On  gathering  it  to  examine 
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the  thick-set  florets,  it  was  found  that  a  slender 
runner  or  creeper  had  been  torn  up  with  it. 
Like  a  thread  the  creeper  had  wound  itself 
round  and  round  the  furze,  buried  in  and  hidden 
by  the  prickles,  and  it  was  this  creeper  that  bore 
the  white  or  cream  florets.  It  was  tied  round  as 
tightly  as  thread  could  be,  so  that  the  florets 
seemed  to  start  from  the  stem,  deceiving  the 
eye  at  first. 

In  some  places  this  parasite  plant  had  grown 
up  the  heath  and  strangled  it,  so  that  the  tips 
turned  brown  and  died.  The  runners  extended 
in  every  direction  across  the  ground,  like  those  of 
strawberries.  One  creeper  had  climbed  up  a 
bennet,  or  seeding  grass-stalk,  binding  the  stalk 
and  a  blade  of  the  grass  together,  and  flowering 
there.  On  the  ground  there  were  patches  of 
grey  lichen  ;  many  of  the  pillar-like  stems  were 
crowned  with  a  red  top.  Under  a  small  boulder 
stone  there  was  an  ants'  nest.  These  boulders, 
or,  as  they  are  called  locally,  "  bowlers,"  were 
scattered  about  the  heath.  Many  of  the  lesser 
stones  were  spotted  with  dark  dots  of  lichen, 
not  unlike  a  toad. 

Thoughtlessly  turning  over  a  boulder  about 
nine  inches  square,  lo  !  there  was  subject  enough 
for  thinking  underneath  it — a  subject  that  has 
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been  thought  about  many  thousand  years  ;  for 
this  piece  of  rock  had  formed  the  roof  of  an 
ants'  nest.  The  stone  had  sunk  three  inches 
deep  into  the  dry  soil  of  sand  and  peaty  mould, 
and  in  the  floor  of  the  hole  the  ants  had  worked 
out  their  excavations,  which  resembled  an  outline 
map.  The  largest  excavation  was  like  England  ; 
at  the  top,  or  north,  they  had  left  a  narrow 
bridge,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  under  which  to 
pass  into  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  again 
another  narrow  arch  led  to  the  Orkney  Islands  ; 
these  last,  however,  were  dug  in  the  perpendicular 
side  of  the  hole.  In  the  corners  of  these 
excavations  tunnels  ran  deeper  into  the  ground, 
and  the  ants  immediately  began  hurrying  their 
treasures,  the  eggs,  down  into  the  cellars.  At 
one  angle  a  tunnel  went  beneath  the  heath  into 
further  excavations  beneath  a  second  boulder 
stone.  Without,  a  fern  grew,  and  the  dead,  dry 
stems  of  heather-  crossed  each  other. 

This  discovery  led  to  the  turning  over  of  another 
boulder  stone  not  far  off,  and  under  it  there 
appeared  a  much  more  extensive  and  complete 
series  of  galleries,  bridges,  cellars  and  tunnels. 
In  these  the  whole  life-history  of  the  ant  was 
exposed  at  a  single  glance,  as  if  one  had  taken  off 
the  roofs  of  a  city.  One  cell  contained  a  dust-like 
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deposit,  another  a  collection  resembling  the 
dust,  but  now  elongated  and  a  little  greenish  ; 
a  third  treasury,  much  larger,  was  piled  up  with 
yellowish  grains  about  the  size  of  wheat,  each 
with  a  black  dot  on  the  top,  and  looking  like 
minute  hop-pockets.  Besides  these,  there  was 
a  pure  white  substance  in  a  corridor,  which  the 
irritated  ants  seemed  particularly  anxious  to 
remove  out  of  sight,  and  quickly  carried  away. 
Among  the  ants  rushing  about  there  were  several 
with  wings  ;  one  took  flight ;  one  was  seized  by 
a  wingless  ant  and  dragged  down  into  a  cellar, 
as  if  to  prevent  its  taking  wing.  A  helpless 
green  fly  was  in  the  midst,  and  round  the  outside 
galleries  there  crept  a  creature  like  a  spider, 
seeming  to  try  to  hide  itself.  If  the  nest  had 
been  formed  under  glass,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  open  to  view.  The  stone  was  carefully 
replaced. 

Below  the  pine-wood  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  a 
plough  was  already  at  work,  the  crop  of  peas 
having  been  harvested.  The  four  horses  came 
up  the  slope,  and  at  the  ridge  swept  round  in  a 
fine  curve  to  go  back  and  open  a  fresh  furrow. 
As  soon  as  they  faced  downhill  they  paused, 
well  aware  of  what  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
ploughman  in  a  manner  knocked  his  plough  to 
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pieces,  putting  it  together  again  the  opposite 
way,  that  the  earth  he  was  about  to  cut  with 
the  share  might  fall  on  what  he  had  just  turned. 
With  a  piece  of  iron  he  hammered  the  edge  of 
the  share,  to  set  it,  for  the  hard  ground  had  bent 
the  edge,  and  it  did  not  cut  properly.  I  said 
his  team  looked  light ;  they  were  not  so  heavily 
built  as  the  cart-horses  used  in  many  places. 
No,  he  said,  they  did  not  want  heavy  horses. 
"  Dese  yer  thick-boned  horses  be  more  clutter- 
headed  over  the  clots,"  as  he  expressed  it,  i.e., 
more  clumsy  or  thick-headed  over  the  clods. 
He  preferred  comparatively  light  cart-horses 
to  step  well. 

In  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  furze-pods  kept 
popping  and  bursting  open  ;  they  are  often  as 
full  of  insects  as  seeds,  which  come  creeping 
out.  A  green  and  black  ladybird — exactly 
like  a  tortoise — flew  on  to  my  hand.  Again  on 
the  heath,  and  the  grasshoppers  rose  at  every 
step,  sometimes  three  or  four  springing  in  as 
many  directions.  They  were  winged,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  up  spread  their  vanes  and 
floated  forwards.  As  the  force  of  the  original 
hop  decreased,  the  wind  took  their  wings  and 
turned  them  aside  from  the  straight  course 
before  they  fell.  Down  the  dusty  road,  inches 
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deep  in  sand,  comes  a  sulphur  butterfly,  rushing 
as  quick  as  if  hastening  to  a  butterfly-fair.  If 
only  rare,  how  valued  he  would  be  !  His  colour 
is  so  evident  and  visible  ;  he  fills  the  road, 
being  brighter  than  all,  and  for  the  moment  is 
more  than  the  trees  and  flowers. 

Corning  so  suddenly  over  the  hedge  into  the 
road  close  to  me,  he  startled  me  as  if  I  had  been 
awakened  from  a  dream — I  had  been  thinking 
'it  was  August  and  woke  to  find  it  February — 
for  the  sulphur  butterfly  is  the  February  pleasure. 
Between  the  dark  storms  and  wintry  rains  there 
is  a  warm  sunny  interval  of  a  week  in  February. 
Away  one  goes  for  a  walk,  and  presently  there 
appears  a  bright  yellow  spot  among  the  furze, 
dancing  along  like  a  flower  let  loose.  It  is  a 
sulphur  butterfly  who  thus  comes  before  the 
[earliest  chiff-chaff — before  the  watch  begins  for 
!the  first  swallow.  I  call  it  the  February  pleasure, 
as  each  month  has  its  delight.  So  associated 
as  this  butterfly  is  with  early  spring,  to  see  it 
again  after  months  of  leaf  and  flower — after 
June  and  July — with  the  wheat  in  shock  and  the 
iCent  of  harvest  in  the  land,  is  startling. 
The  summer,  then,  is  a  dream  !  It  is  still 
inter  ;  but  no,  here  are  the  trees  in  leaf,  the 
.uts  reddening,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  dry  summer 
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dust  on  the  high  wiry  grass.  The  sulphur 
butterfly  comes  twice  ;  there  is  a  second  brood  ; 
but  there  are  some  facts  that  are  always  new 
and  surprising,  however  well  known.  I  may 
say  again,  if  only  rare,  how  this  butterfly  would 
be  prized.  Along  the  hedgerow  there  are  several 
spiders'  webs.  In  the  centre  they  are  drawn 
inwards,  forming  a  funnel,  which  goes  back  a 
few  inches  into  the  hedge,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
this  the  spider  waits.  If  you  look  down  the 
funnel  you  see  his  claws  at  the  bottom,  ready  to 
run  up  and  seize  a  fly. 

Sitting  in  the  garden  after  a  walk,  it  is  pleasant 
to  watch  the  eave-swallows  feeding  their  young 
on  the  wing.  The  young  bird  follows  the  old 
one  ;  then  they  face  each  other  and  stay  a 
moment  in  the  air,  while  the  insect  food  is  trans- 
ferred from  beak  to  beak  ;  with  a  loud  note 
they  part.  There  was  a  constant  warfare  betweeii 
the  eave-swallows  and  the  sparrows  frequenting 
a  house  where  I  was  staying  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  The  sparrows  strove  their 
utmost  to  get  possession  of  the  nests  the  swallows 
built,  and  there  was  no  peace  between  them, 
It  is  common  enough  for  one  or  two  swallows 
nests  to  be  attacked  in  this  way  ;  but  here  everj 
nest  along  the  eaves  was  fought  for,  and  the 
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sparrows  succeeded  in  conquering  many  of  them. 
The  driven-out  swallows  after  a  while  began  to 
build  again,  and  I  noticed  that  more  than  a 
pair  seemed  to  work  at  the  same  nest.  One 
nest  was  worked  at  by  four  swallows  ;  often  all 
four  came  together  and  twittered  at  it. 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

The  Open  Air. 
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THE  Pine.  Magnificent  !  Nay,  sometimes 
almost  terrible.  Other  trees,  tufting  crag 
or  hill,  yield  to  the  form  and  sway  of  the  ground, 
clothe  it  with  soft  compliance,  are  partly  its 
subjects,  partly  its  flatterers,  partly  its  com- 
forters. But  the  pine  rises  in  serene  resistance, 
self-contained ;  nor  can  I  ever  without  awe 
stay  long  under  a  great  Alpine  cliff,  far  from  all 
house  or  work  of  men,  looking  up  to  its  companies 
of  pines,  as  they  stand  on  the  inaccessible 
juts  and  perilous  ledges  of  the  enormous  wall, 
in  quiet  multitudes,  each  like  the  shadow  of  the 
one  beside  it — upright,  fixed,  spectral,  as  troops 
of  ghosts  standing  on  the  walls  of  Hades,  not 
knowing  each  other,  dumb  for  ever. 

You  cannot  reach  them,  cannot  cry  to  them  : 

these   trees    never    heard   human   voice ;     they 

are  far  above  all  sound  but  of  the  winds.     No 

foot  ever  stirred  fallen  leaf  of  theirs  ;     all  com- 
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fortless  they  stand,  between  the  two  eternities 
of  the  Vacancy  and  the  Rock  ;  yet  with  such 
iron  will,  that  the  rock  itself  looks  bent  and 
shattered  beside  them — fragile,  weak,  inconsistent, 
compared  to  their  dark  energy  of  delicate  life, 
and  monotony  of  enchanted  pride — unnumbered, 
unconquerable. 

Then  note  farther  their  perfectness.  The 
impression  on  most  people's  minds  must  have 
been  received  more  from  pictures  than  reality, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  so  ragged  they  think  the 
pine  ;  whereas  its  chief  character  in  health  is 
green  and  full  roundness.  It  stands  compact, 
like  one  of  its  own  cones,  slightly -curved  on  its 
sides,  finished  and  quaint  as  a  carved  tree  in 
some  Elizabethan  garden  ;  and  instead  of  being 
wild  in  expression,  forms  the  softest  of  all  forest 
scenery,  for  other  trees  show  their  trunks  and 
twisting  boughs  ;  but  the  pine,  growing  either 
in  luxuriant  mass,  or  in  happy  isolation,  allows 
no  branch  to  be  seen.  Summit  behind  summit 
rise  its  pyramidal  ranges,  or  down  to  the  very 
grass  sweep  the  circlets  of  its  boughs  ;  so  that 
there  is  nothing  but  green  cone,  and  green  carpet. 

Nor  is  it  only  softer,  but  in  one  sense  more 
cheerful  than  other  foliage,  for  it  casts  only  a 
pyramidal  shadow.  Lowland  forest  arches  over- 
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head,  and  chequers  the  ground  with  darkness  ; 
but  the  pine,  growing  in  scattered  groups,  leaves 
the  glades  between  emerald-bright.  Its  gloom 
is  all  its  own  ;  narrowing  into  the  sky,  it  lets  the 
sunshine  strike  down  to  the  dew.  And  if  ever  a 
superstitious  feeling  comes  over  me  among  the 
pine-glades,  it  is  never  tainted  with  the  old 
German  forest  fear,  but  it  is  only  a  more  solemn 
tone  of  the  fairy  enchantment  that  haunts  our 
English  meadows  ;  so  that  I  have  always  called 
the  prettiest  pine-glade  in  Chamouni,  "  Fairies' 

Hollow." 

***** 

Other  trees  rise  against  the  sky  in  dots  and 
knots,  but  this,  in  fringes.  You  never  see  the 
edges  of  it,  so  subtle  are  they  ;  and  for  this 
reason — it  alone  of  trees,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
capable  of  the  fiery  change  which  has  been  noticed 
by  Shakespeare.  When  the  sun  rises  behind  a 
ridge  crested  with  pine,  provided  the  ridge  be 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  seen  clear, 
all  the  trees,  for  about  three  or  four  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  sun,  become  trees  of  light,  seen 
in  clear  flame  against  the  darker  sky,  and  dazzling 
as  the  sun  itself.  I  thought  at  first  this  was 
owing  to  the  actual  lustre  of  the  leaves  ;  but  I 
believe  now  it  is  caused  by  the  cloud-dew  upon 
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them — every  minutest  leaf  carrying  its  diamond. 
It  seems  as  if  these  trees,  living  always  among  the 
clouds,  had  caught  part  of  their  glory  from  them  ; 
and  themselves,  the  darkest  of  vegetation,  could 
yet  add  splendour  to  the  sun  itself. 

RUSKIN. 

Frondes  Agrestes. 
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FROM  Bleymard  after  dinner,  although  it 
was  already  late,  I  set  out  to  scale  a  portion 
of  the  Lozere.  An  ill-marked  stony  drove-road 
guided  me  forward  ;  and  I  met  nearly  half  a  dozen 
bullock  carts  descending  from  the  woods,  each 
laden  with  a  whole  pine-tree  for  the  winter's 
firing.  At  the  top  of  the  woods,  which  do  not 
climb  very  high  upon  this  cold  ridge,  I  struck 
leftward  by  a  path  among  the  pines,  until  I  hit 
on  a  dell  of  green  turf,  where  a  streamlet  made  a 
little  spout  over  some  stones  to  serve  me  for  a 
water-tap.  c  In  a  more  sacred  or  sequestered 
bower  .  .  .  nor  nymph  nor  faunus  haunted.' 
The  trees  were  not  old,  but  they  grew  thickly  round 
the  glade  :  there  was  no  outlook,  except  north- 
eastward upon  distant  hill-tops,  or  straight 
upward  to  the  sky  ;  and  the  encampment  felt 
secure  and  private  like  a  room.  By  the  time  I 
had  made  my  arrangements  and  fed  Modestine, 
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the  day  was  already  beginning  to  decline-  I 
buckled  myself  to  the  knees  into  my  sack  and 
made  a  hearty  meal ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun 
went  down,  I  pulled  my  cap  over  my  eyes  and 
fell  asleep. 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  period  under  a 
roof  ;  but  in  the  open  world  it  passes  lightly, 
with  its  stars  and  dews  and  perfumes,  and  the 
hours  are  marked  by  changes  in  the  face  of  Nature. 
What  seems  a  kind  of  temporal  death  to  people 
choked  between  walls  and  curtains,  is  only  a 
light  and  living  slumber  to  the  man  who  sleeps 
afield.  All  night  long  he  can  hear  nature  breath- 
ing deeply  and  freely  ;  even  as  she  takes  her  rest, 
she  turns  and  smiles  ;  and  there  is  one  stirring 
hour  unknown  to  those  who  dwell  in  houses, 
when  a  wakeful  influence  goes  abroad  over  the 
sleeping  hemisphere  and  all  the  outdoor  world 
are  on  their  feet.  It  is  then  that  the  cock  first 
crows,  not  this  time  to  announce  the  dawn,  but 
like  a  cheerful  watchman  speeding  the  course 
of  night.  Cattle  awake  on  the  meadows  ;  sheep 
break  their  fast  on  dewy  hillsides,  and  change 
to  a  new  lair  among  the  ferns  ;  and  houseless 
men,  who  have  lain  down  with  the  fowls,  open 
their  dim  eyes  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
night. 
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At  what  inaudible  summons,  at  what  gentle 
touch  of  Nature,  are  all  these  sleepers  thus 
recalled  in  the  same  hour  to  life  ?  Do  the  stars 
rain  down  an  influence,  or  do  we  share  some  thrill 
of  mother  earth  below  our  resting  bodies  ? 
Even  shepherds  and  old  country  folk,  who  are 
the  deepest  read  in  these  arcana,  have  not  a 
guess  as  to  the  means  or  purpose  of  this  mighty 
resurrection.  Towards  two  in  the  morning  they 
declare  the  thing  takes  place,  and  neither  know 
nor  inquire  further.  We  are  disturbed  in  our 
slumber  only,  like  the  luxurious  Montaigne, 
'  that  we  may  the  better  and  more  sensibly  relish 
it.'  We  have  a  moment  to  look  upon  the  stars. 
And  there  is  a  special  pleasure  for  some  minds 
in  the  reflection  that  we  share  the  impulse  with 
all  outdoor  creatures  in  #ur  neighbourhood, 
that  we  have  escaped  out  of  the  Bastille  of 
civilization,  and  are  become,  for  the  time  being, 
a  mere  kindly  animal  and  a  sheep  of  Nature's 
flock. 

When  that  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines, 
I  wakened  thirsty.  My  tin  was  standing  by 
me  half  full  of  water.  I  emptied  it  at  a  draught ; 
and,  feeling  broad  awake  after  this  internal  cold 
aspersion,  sat  upright  to  make  a  cigarette. 
The  stars  were  clear,  coloured  and  jewel-like, 
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but  not  frosty.  A  faint  silvery  vapour  stood 
for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around  me  the  black 
fir-points  stood  upright  and  stock-still.  By  the 
whiteness  of  the  pack-saddle,  I  could  see  Modestine 
walking  round  and  round  at  the  length  of  her 
tether  ;  I  could  hear  her  steadily  munching  at 
the  sward  ;  but  there  was  not  another  sound, 
save  the  indescribable  quiet  talk  of  the  runnel 
over  the  stones.  I  lay  lazily  smoking  and 
studying  the  colour  of  the  sky,  as  we  call  the 
void  of  space,  from  where  it  showed  a  reddish- 
grey  behind  the  pines  to  where  it  showed  a  glossy 
blue-black  between  the  stars.  As  if  to  be  more 
like  a  pedlar,  I  wear  a  silver  ring.  This  I  could 
see  faintly  shining  as  I  raised  or  lowered  the 
cigarette  ;  and  at  each  whiff  the  inside  of  my  hand 
was  illuminated,  and  became  for  a  second  the 
highest  light  in  the  landscape. 

A  faint  wind,  more  like  a  moving  coolrjess 
than  a  stream  of  air,  passed  down  the  glade  from 
time  to  time  ;  so  that  even  in  my  great  chamber 
the  air  was  being  renewed  all  night  long.  I 
thought  with  horror  of  the  inn  at  Chasserades 
and  the  congregated  nightcaps,  with  horror  of 
the  nocturnal  prowesses  of  clerks  and  students, 
of  hot  theatres  and  pass-keys  and  close  rooms. 
I  have  not  often  enjoyed  a  more  serene  possession 
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of  myself,  nor  felt  more  independent  of  material 
aids.  The  outer  world,  from  which  we  cower 
into  our  houses,  seemed  after  all  a  gentle  habitable 
place  ;  and  night  after  night  a  man's  bed,  it 
seemed,  was  laid  and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields, 
where  God  keeps  an  open  house. 

I  thought  I  had  rediscovered  one  of  those 
truths  which  are  revealed  to  savages  and  hid 
from  political  economists  ;  at  the  least,  I  had 
discovered  a  new  pleasure  for  myself.  And  yet 
even  while  I  was  exulting  in  my  solitude  I  became 
aware  of  a  strange  lack :  I  wished  a  companion 
to  be  near  me  in  the  starlight,  silent  and  not 
moving,  but  ever  within  touch.  For  there  is  a 
fellowship  more  quiet  even  than  solitude,  and 
which,  rightly  understood,  is  solitude  made 
perfect.  And  to  live  out  of  doors  with  the 
woman  a  man  loves  is  of  all  lives  the  most  com- 
plete and  free. 

As  I  thus  lay,  between  content  and  longing, 
a  faint  noise  stole  towards  me  through  the  pines. 
I  thought,  at  first,  it  was  the  crowing  of  cocks 
or  the  barking  of  dogs  at  some  very  distant 
farm ;  but  steadily  and  gradually  it  took  articulate 
shape  in  my  ears,  until  I  became  aware  that  a 
passenger  was  going  by  upon  the  high  road  in  the 
valley,  and  singing  loudly  as  he  went.  There 
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was  more  of  good-will  than  grace  in  his  perform- 
ance ;  but  he  trilled  with  ample  lungs  ;  and  the 
sound  of  his  voice  took  hold  upon  the  hillside 
and  set  the  air  shaking  in  .the  leafy  glens.  I 
have  heard  people  passing  by  night  in  sleeping 
cities  ;  some  of  them  sang  ;  one,  I  remember, 
played  loudly  on  the  bagpipes. 

I  have  heard  the  rattle  of  a  cart  or  carriage 
spring  up  suddenly  after  hours  of  stillness,  and 
pass,  for  some  minutes,  within  the  range  of  my 
hearing  as  I  lay  abed.  There  is  a  romance  about 
all  who  are  abroad  in  the  black  hours,  and  with 
something  of  a  thrill  we  try  to  guess  their  business. 
But  here  the  romance  was  double  ;  first,  this 
glad  passenger,  lit  internally  with  wine,  who 
sent  up  his  voice  in  music  through  the  night ; 
and  then  I,  on  the  other  hand,  buckled  into  my 
sack,  and  smoking  alone  in  the  pine-woods 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  towards  the 
stars. 

When  I  awoke  again  (Sunday,  29th  September), 
many  of  the  stars  had  disappeared;  only  the 
stronger  companions  of  the  night  still  burned 
visibly  overhead ;  and  away  towards  the  east 
I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light  upon  the  horizon, 
such  as  had  been  the  Mlky  Way  when  I  was 
last  awake.  Day  was  at  hand.  I  lit  my  lantern, 
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and  by  its  glow-worm  light  put  on  my  boots 
and  gaiters  ;  then  I  broke  up  some  bread  for 
Modestine,  filled  my  can  at  the  water-tap,  and 
lit  my  spirit-lamp  to  boil  myself  some  chocolate. 
The  blue  darkness  lay  long  in  the  glade  where 
I  had  so  sweetly  slumbered  ;  but  soon  there  was 
a  broad  streak  of  orange  melting  into  gold  along 
the  mountain  tops  of  Vivarais,  A  solemn  glee 
possessed  my  mind  at  this  gradual  and  lovely 
coming  in  of  day.  I  heard  the  runnel  with 
delight;  I  looked  round  me  for  something 
beautiful  and  unexpected;  but  the  still  black 
pine-trees,  the  hollow  glade,  the  munching  ass, 
remained  unchanged  in  figure.  Nothing  had 
altered  but  the  light,  and  that,  indeed,  shed 
over  all  a  spirit  of  life  and  of  breathing  peace, 
and  moved  me  to  a  strange  exhilaration. 

I  drank  my  water  chocolate,  which  was  hot, 
if  it  was  not  rich,  and  strolled  here  and  there, 
and  up  and  down  about  the  glade.  While  I  was 
thus  delaying,  a  gush  of  steady  wind,  as  long  as 
a  heavy  sigh,  poured  direct  out  of  the  quarter 
of  the  morning.  It  was  cold,  and  set  me  sneezing. 
The  trees  near  at  hand  tossed  their  black  plumes 
in  its  passage  ;  and  I  could  see  the  thin  distant 
spires  of  pine  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  rock 
slightly  to  and  fro  against  the  golden  east. 
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Ten  minutes  after,  the  sunlight  spread  at  a  gallop 
along  the  hillside,  scattering  shadows  and  sparkles, 
and  the  day  had  come  completely. 

I  hastened  to  prepare  my  pack,  and  tackle 
the  steep  ascent  that  lay  before  me  ;  but  I  had 
something  on  my  mind.  It  was  only  a  fancy  ; 
yet  a  fancy  will  sometimes  be  importunate. 
I  had  been  most  'hospitably  received  ,  and 
punctually  served  in  my  green  caravanserai. 
The  room  was  airy,  the  water  excellent,  and  the 
dawn  had  called  me  to  a  moment.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  tapestries  or  the  iijipOLitabl^ceiling,  nor 
yet  of  the  view  which  I  commanded  from  the 
windows  ;  but  I  felt  I  was  in  some  one's  debt 
for  all  this  liberal  entertainment.  And  so  it 
pleased  me,  in  a  half-laughing  way,  to  leave 
pieces  of  money  on  the  turf  as  I  went  along, 
until  I  had  left  enough  for  my  night's  lodging. 
I  trust  they  did  not  fall  to  some  rich  and  churlish 
drover. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes. 
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WE  hear  of  so  much  of  the  poet-loved 
and  poet-sung  month  of  May,  and  the 
very  name  of  June  is  sweet  as  its  roses  and  white 
lilies  and  lavender,  that  it  is  become  a  romantic 
convention  to  associate  them  with  '  dreames,' 
and  the  '  tyrannick '  season  of  '  the  god  of 
Love.'  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  old 
Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  naturalist  was  right. 
May  and  June  are  months  of  joy,  but  September 
is  the  month  of  '  dreames  '  and  '  darke  fyre.' 
Ask  those  who  love  Nature  as  the  poet  is  supposed 
to  love  her,  with  something  of  ecstasy  perhaps, 
certainly  with  underglow  of  passion :  ask  those 
in  whom  the  imagination  is  as  a  quickening  and 
waning  but  never  absent  flame  :  ask  this  man 
who  travels  from  month  to  month  seeking  what 
he  shall  never  find,  or  this  woman  whose  memories 
and  dreams  are  many,  howsoever  few  her  hopes 
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.  .  .  and  the  chance  will  bevthat  if  asked  to 
name  the  month  of  the  heart's  love,  it  will 
be  September. 

I  do  not  altogether  know  why  this  should  be 
so,  if  so  it  is.  There  is  that  in  June  which  has  a 
time-defying  magic.  May  has  her  sweet  affinities 
with  Spring  in  the  human  heart :  in  April  are  the 
flutes  of  Pan  :  March  is  stormy  with  the  clarions 
of  the  winds  :  October  can  be  wild  with  all 
wildness  or  be  the  calm  mirror  of  the  passing  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  green  world.  There  is  not  a 
month  that  has  not  its  own  signal  beauty,  so 
that  many  love  best  February,  because  through 
her  surge  of  rains  appear  days  of  blue  wonder 
with  the  song  of  the  missel-thrush  tost  like 
spray  from  bare  boughs — or  November,  because 
in  the  grey  silence  one  may  hear  the  fall  of  the 
sere  leaves,  and  see  mist  and  wan  blueness  make 
a  new  magic  among  deserted  woods — or  January, 
when  all  the  visible  world  lies  in  a  white  trance, 
strange  and  still  and  miraculous  as  death  trans- 
figured to  a  brief  and  terrible  loveliness  on  the 
face  of  one  suddenly  quiet  from  the  fever  of 
youth  and  proud  beauty. 

There  is  not  a  month  when  the  gold  of  the  sun 
and  the  silver  of  the  moon  are  not  woven,  when 
the  rose  of  sunset  does  not  lie  upon  hills  which 
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reddened  to  the  rose  of  dawn,  when  the  rainbow 
is  not  let  loose  from  the  tangled  nets  of  rain  and 
wind,  when  the  morning-star  and  the  evening- 
star  do  not  rise  and  set. 

And  yet,  for  some,  there  is  no  month  that  has 
the  veiled  magic  of  September. 

*  The  month  of  peace,'  '  the  month  of  beauty,' 
it  is  called  in  many  Gaelic  songs  and  tales  ;  and 
often,  *  Summer-end.'  I  remember  an  old 
rann,  perhaps  still  said  or  sung  before  the  peat 
fires,  that  it  was  in  this  month  God  created 
Peace  ;  again,  an  island-tale  of  Christ  as  a  shep- 
herd, and  the  months  as  sheep  strayed  upon  the 
hills  of  time.  The  Shepherd  went  out  upon  the 
hills  and  gathered  them  one  by  one,  and  led 
them  to  the  fold  ;  but  before  the  fold  was  reached, 
a  great  wind  of  snow  came  down  out  of  the  corries, 
and  on  the  left  a  wild  flood  arose,  and  on  the 
narrow  path  there  was  room  only,  and  that  hardly, 
for  the  Shepherd.  So  He  looked  to  see  which 
one  of  the  twelve  He  might  perchance  save,  by 
lifting  it  in  His  strong  arm  and  going  with  it 
alone  to  the  fold.  He  looked  long,  for  all  were 
the  children  of  His  Father.  Then  He  lifted 
September,  saying,  '  Even  so,  because  thou  art 
the  month  of  fulfilment,  and  because  thy  secret 
name  is  Peace.' 
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But  when  He  came  out  of  the  darkness  to  the 
fold,  the  Shepherd  went  back  between  the  wild 
lips  of  flood  and  tempest,  and  brought  to  the 
fold  June,  saying :  '  Because  thy  secret  name  is 
Joy ' ;  and  in  turn,  one  by  one,  He  brought  each 
to  the  fold,  saying  unto  each,  in  this  order  :  '  May, 
because  thy  secret  name  is  Love ' ;  c  April, 
because  thou  art  made  of  tears  and  laugh- 
ter';  '  July,  because  thou  art  Beauty '  ; 
'  August,  thou  quiet  Mother  '  ;  c  October,  be- 
cause thy  name  is  Content '  ;  *  March,  because 
thy  name  is  Strife  '  ;  '  February,  because  thy 
name  is  Hope  ' ;  *  January,  because  thou  art 
Death ' ;  and  at  the  last,  '  December,  whom 
I  have  left  to  the  end,  for  neither  tempest  could 
whelm  nor  flood  drown  thee,  for  thy  name  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.' 

And  when  the  tale  was  told,  some  one  would 
say :  '  But  how,  then,  was  September  chosen 
first  ?  ' 

And  the  teller  would  say :  '  Because  its  secret 
name  is  Peace,  and  Peace  is  the  secret  name  of 
Christ.' 

It  is  no  wonder  the  poets  have  loved  so  well 

this  month  whose  name  has  in  it  all  the  witchery 

of  the  North.     There  is  all  the  majesty  of  the 

hill-solitudes  in  it,  when  the  moorlands  are  like 
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a  purple  sea.  It  has  the  freshness  of  the  dew- 
white  bramble-copses,  of  the  bracken  become 
russet  and  pale  gold,  of  the  wandering  frostfire 
along  the  highways  of  the  leaf,  that  mysterious 
breath  whose  touch  is  silent  flame.  It  is  the 
month  when  the  sweet,  poignant  second  song  of 
the  robin  stirs  the  heart  as  a  child's  gladness 
among  tears.  '  The  singer  of  September,'  a 
Gaelic  poet  calls  it,  and  many  will  recall  the 
lovely  lines  of  the  old  half -forgotten  Elizabethan 
poet  on  the  bird. 

*  That  hath  the  bugle  eyes  and  ruddy  breast, 
And  is  the  yellow  autumn's  nightingale.' 

It  is  strange  how  much  bird-lore  and  beast- 
lore  lie  with  September.  The  moor-cock,  the 
stag,  the  otter,  the  sea-wandering  salmon,  the 
corncrake,  and  the  cuckoo  and  the  swift,  I 
know  not  how  many  others,  have  their  tale  told 
or  their  farewell  sung  to  the  sound  and  colour  of 
September.  The  poets  have  loved  it  for  the 
unreturning  feet  of  Summer  whose  vanishing 
echoes  are  in  its  haunted  aisles,  and  for  the 
mysterious  silences  of  the  veiled  arrivals  of 
Winter.  It  is  the  month  of  the  year's  fulfilling — 

*  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun.' 
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And  yet  there  are  other  Septembers  than  the 
Septembers  of  memory,  than  the  Septembers  of 
the  imagination.  For  three  years  past  the 
month  has  come  with  rains  from  the  sea  and  cold 
winds  out  of  the  east  and  north.  The  robin's 
song  has  been  poignantly  sweet  as  of  yore,  but 
the  dream-glow  has  been  rare  upon  the  hill  and 
valley,  and  in  the  woods  and  on  the  moor -slopes 
the  leaf  has  hung  bannerets  of  dusky  yellow, 
and  the  bracken  burned  dully  without  amber 
and  flamelit  bronze.  This  year,  though,  there 
has  been  some  return  of  those  September  days 
which  we  believe  in  while  yet  a  long  way  off, 
as  we  believe  in  May,  as  we  feel  assured  of  June. 

This  last  June  was  truly  a  month  of  roses,  and 
in  May  the  east  wind  slept  ;  but  last  year  the 
roses  trailed  along  flooded  byways,  and  the 
east  wind  nipped  bud  and  blossom  through 
the  bleak  days  of  'the  merry  month/  and 
colourless  and  forlorn  September  must  have 
cliilled  even  that  '  darke  fyre  in  the  heartes  of 
poetes,'  of  which  the  old  naturalist  wrote. 

There  have  been  days  of  peace  *bhis  year,  and 
of  the  whole  beauty  of  Summer-end.  In  the 
isles,  among  the  hills,  on  forest  lands  and  uplands, 
and  by  the  long  plains  and  valleys  of  the  south, 
the  September  blue — which  is  part  a  flame  of 
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azure  and  part  a  haze  of  the  dust  of  pearls — 
has  lain  over  land  and  sea  like  a  benediction. 
How  purple  the  western  moors,  what  depths  of 
floating  violet  and  pale  translucencies  of  amethyst 
on  the  transfigured  mountains.  What  loveliness 
of  pale  blue  mist  in  the  hollows  of  quiet  valleys  ; 
what  richness  of  reds  and  ambers  where  the 
scarlet-fruited  ash  hangs  over  the  unruffled 
brown  pool ;  what  profuse  gold  and  ungathered 
amber  where  the  yellow  gorse  climbs  the  hillside 
and  the  armies  of  the  bracken  invade  every  windy 
solitude. 

How  lovely  those  mornings  when  the  dew  is 
frost-white  and  the  gossamer  is  myriad  in  intricate 
interfacings  that  seem  woven  of  aerial  diamond- 
dust.  What  peace  in  that  vast  serenity  of  blue 
where  not  the  smallest  cloud  is  seen,  where  only 
seaward  the  gannet  may  hang  immeasurably 
high  like  a  winged  star,  or,  above  inland  pastures, 
the  windhover  poise  in  his  miraculous  suspense. 

But,  alas,  only  '  days.'  It  has  not  been  the 
September  of  the  heart's  desire,  of  the  poet's 
dream.  The  cfdvance-guard  of  the  equinox  has 
again  and  again  come  in  force  ;  the  grey  wind 
has  wailed  from  height  to  height,  and  moaned 
among  the  woods.  Even  in  the  gardens  the 
wall  fruits  have  hardly  given  the  wonted  rich 
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warmth,  though  the  apples  have  now  made  a 
brave  show. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  hush  in  the  wind  ;  a 
delicate  frost  lingered  after  a  rose-flusht  dawn  ; 
and  the  inward  light  came  out  of  the  heather, 
the  bracken  and  the  gorse,  out  of  the  yellow  limes 
and  the  amber  planes  and  the  changing  oaks, 
and  upon  the  hillside  turned  the  great  pine  on 
the  further  crag  into  a  column  of  pale  gold,  and 
made  the  lichened  boulders  like  the  half -sunken 
gates  of  buried  cities  of  topaz  and  jasper  and 
chalcedony.  But  to-day  vast  masses  of  sombre 
cloud  have  been  swung  inland  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  gale  has  the  wild  mournful  sound  that 
we  look  for  in  the  dark  months. 

It  is  in  the  firelight  that  one  must  recapture 
September.  It  lies  hidden  in  that  warm  heart, 
amid  the  red  and  yellow  flowers  of  flame  :  and 
in  that  other  heart,  which  also  has  its  *  darke 
fyre,'  that  heart  in  whose  hands  lit  by  neither 
sun  nor  moon  are  the  secret  glens  where  old 
dreams  live  again,  and  where  the  dreams  of  the 
hour  are  radiant  in  their  new  wonder  and  their 
new  beauty. 

"  FIONA  MACLEOD." 

(William   Sharp.) 
Where  the  Forest  Murmurs. 
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WONDERFUL,  in  universal  adaptation 
to  man's  need,  desire  and  discipline, 
God's  daily  preparation  of  the  earth  for  him, 
with  beautiful  means  of  life.  First,  a  carpet, 
to  make  it  soft  for  him  ;  then  a  coloured  fantasy 
of  embroidery  thereon ;  then,  tall  spreading 
of  foliage  to  shade  him  from  sun-heat,  and  shade 
also  the  fallen  rain,  that  it  may  not  dry  quickly 
back  into  the  clouds,  but  stay  to  nourish  the 
springs  among  the  moss.  Stout  wood  to  bear 
this  leafage  ;  easily  to  be  cut,  yet  tough  and  light, 
to  make  houses  for  him,  or  instruments  (lance 
shaft,  or  plough-handle,  according  to  his  temper)  ; 
useless  it  had  been  if  harder  ;  useless  if  less 
fibrous  :  useless  if  less  elastic.  Winter  comes, 
and  the  shade  of  leafage  falls  away,  to  let  the 
sun  warm  the  earth  ;  the  strong  boughs  remain, 
breaking  the  strength  of  winter  winds. 

The   seeds    which   are   to    prolong   the   race, 
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innumerable  according  to  the  need,  are  made 
beautiful  and  palatable,  varied  into  infinitude 
of  appeal  to  the  fancy  of  man,  or  provision  for 
his  service ;  cold  juice,  or  flowing  spice,  or  balm, 
or  incense}  softening  oil,  preserving  resin,  medicine 
of  stypticj,  febrifuge,  or  lulling  charm  ;  and  all 
these  presented  in  forms  of  endless  change. 
Fragility  |or  force,  softness  and  strength,  in  all 
degrees  s^id  aspects  ;  unerring  uprightness,  as 
of  templk  pillars,  or  unguided  wandering  of 
feeble  tenflrils  on  the  ground  ;  mighty  resistances 
of  rigid  #m  and  limb  to  the  storms  of  ages,  or 
wavings  to  and  fro  with  faintest  pulse  of  summer 
streamlet;  roots  cleaving  the  strength  of  rock, 
or  binding  the  transience  of  the  sands  ;  crests 
basking  ii  sunshine  of  the  desert,  or  hiding 
by  dripphg  spring  and  lightless  cave  ;  foliage 
far  tossirg  in  entangled  fields  beneath  every 
wave  of  icean — clothing  with  variegated,  ever- 
lasting filns  the  peaks  of  the  trackless  mountains, 
or  minist^ing,  at  cottage  doors,  to  every  gentlest 
passion  aid  simplest  joy  of  humanity. 

If  ever  n  Autumn  a  pensiveness  falls  upon  us, 
as  the  leases  drift  by  in  their  fading,  may  we  not 
wisely  lofk  up  in  hope  to  their  mighty  monu- 
ments ?  Behold  how  fair,  how  far  prolonged  in 


arch  and 


aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys,  the 
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fringes  of  the  hills,  so  stately — so  eternal ;  the 
joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures, 
the  glory  of  the  earth — they  are  but  Ihe  monu- 
ments of  those  poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past 
us  to  die. 

Let  them  not  pass,  without  our  understanding 
their  last  counsel  and  example  :  tha:  we  also, 
careless  of  monument  by  the  grave,  nay  build 
it  in  the  world — monument  by  which  men  may 
be  taught  to  remember,  not  where  we  died,  but 
where  we  lived. 

RUSKEST. 

Frondes  Agrestes. 
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MOSSES — meek  creatures  !  the  first  mercy 
of  the  earth,  veiling  with  hushed  softness 
its  dintless  rocks  ;  creatures  full  of  pity,  covering 
with  strange  and  tender  honour  the  scarred 
disgrace  of  ruin,  laying  quiet  finger  on  the 
trembling  stones  to  teach  them  rest.  No  words, 
that  I  know  of,  will  say  what  these  mosses  are. 
None  are  delicate  enough,  none  perfect  enough, 
none  rich  enough.  How  is  one  to  tell  of  the 
rounded  bosses  of  furred  and  beaming  green — 
the  starred  divisions  of  rubied  bloom,  fine-filmed, 
as  if  the  rock  spirits  could  spin  porphyry  as  we 
do  glass — the  traceries  of  intricate  silver,  and 
fripges  of  amber,  lustrous,  arborescent,  burnished 
through  every  fibre  into  fitful  brightness  and 
glossy  traverses  of  silken  change,  yet  all  subdued 
and  pensive,  and  framed  for  simplest,  sweetest 
offices  of  grace  ?  They  will  not  be  gathered, 
like  the  flowers,  for  chaplet  or  love-token ;  but 
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of  these  the  wild  bird  will  make  its  nest,  and  the 
wearied  child  his  pillow. 

And  as  the  earth's  first  mercy,  so  they  are  its 
last  gift  to  us  ;  when  all  other  service  is  vain, 
from  plant  and  tree,  the  soft  mosses  and  gray 
lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the  headstone. 
The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gift-bearing  grasses, 
have  done  their  parts  for  a  time  ;  but  these  do 
service  for  ever.  Trees  for  the  builder's  yard, 
flowers  for  the  bride's  chamber,  corn  for  the 
granary,  moss  for  the  grave. 

Lichens. — As  in  one  sense  the  humblest,  in 
another  they  are  the  most  honoured  of  the  earth- 
children.  Unfading  as  motionless,  the  worm 
frets  them  not,  and  the  autumn  wastes  them 
not.  Strong  in  loveliness,  they  neither  blanch 
in  heat,  nor  pine  in  frost.  To  them,  slow-fingered, 
constant-hearted,  is  entrusted  the  weaving  of 
the  dark,  eternal  tapestries  of  the  hills  ;  to  them, 
slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed,  the  tender  framing  of 
their  endless  imagery.  Sharing  the  stillness  of 
the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share  also  its 
endurance  ;  and  while  the  winds  of  departing 
spring  scatter  the  white  hawthorn-blossom  like 
drifted  snow,  and  summer  dims  on  the  parched 
meadow  the  drooping  of  its  cowslip  gold — far 
above,  among  the  mountains,  the  silver  lichen 
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spot  rests,  star-like,  on  the  stone :  and  the 
gathering  orange  stain,  upon  the  edge  of 
yonder  western  peak,  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a 
thousand  years. 

RUSKIN. 

Frondes  Agrestes. 
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BLASTS  from  the  Channel,  with  raining  scud, 
and  spume  of  mist  breaking  upon  the  hills, 
have  kept  me  indoors  all  day.  Yet  not  for  a 
moment  have  I  been  dull  or  idle,  and  now,  by 
the  latter  end  of  a  sea -coal  fire,  I  feel  such  enjoy- 
ment of  my  ease  and  tranquillity  that  I  must 
needs  word  it  before  going  up  to  bed. 

Of  course,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  breast 
weather  such  as  this  is  to-day,  and  to  find  one's 
pleasure  in  the  strife  with  it.  For  the  man 
sound  in  body  and  serene  of  mind  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  bad  weather  ;  every  sky  has  its 
beauty,  and  storms  which  whip  the  blood  do 
but  make  it  pulse  more  vigorously.  I  remember 
the  time  when  I  could  have  set  out  with  gusto 
for  a  tramp  along  the  wind-swept  and  rain-beaten 
roads  ;  nowadays,  I  should  perhaps  pay  for  the 
experiment  with  my  life.  All  the  more  do  I 
prize  the  shelter  of  these  good  walls,  the  honest 
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workmanship  which  makes  my  doors  and  windows 
proof  against  the  assailing  blast.  In  all  England, 
the  land  of  comfort,  there  is  no  room  more 
comfortable  than  this  in  which  I  sit.  Comfort- 
able in  the  good  old  sense  of  the  word,  giving 
solace  to  the  mind  no  less  than  ease  to  the  body. 
And  never  does  it  look  more  homely,  more  a 
refuge  and  a  sanctuary,  than  on  winter  nights. 

In  my  first  winter  here  I  tried  fires  of  wood, 
having  had  my  hearth  arranged  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  that  was  a  mistake.  One  cannot  burn  logs 
successfully  in  a  small  room  ;  either  the  fire, 
being  kept  moderate,  needs  constant  attention, 
or  its  triumphant  blaze  makes  the  room  too  hot. 
A  fire  is  a  delightful  thing,  a  companion  and  an 
inspiration.  If  my  room  were  kept  warm  by  some 
wretched  modern  contrivance  of  waterpipes  or 
heated  air,  would  it  be  the  same  to  me  as  that 
beautiful  core  of  glowing  fuel,  which,  as  I  sit 
and  gaze  into  it,  becomes  a  world  of  wonders  ? 
Let  science  warm  the  heaven-forsaken  inhabitants 
of  flats  and  hotels  as  effectually  and  economically 
as  it  may  ;  if  the  choice  were  forced  *  upon  me, 
I  had  rather  sit,  like  an  Italian,  wrapped  in  my 
mantle,  softly  stirring  with  a  key  the  silver-grey 
surface  of  the  brasier's  charcoal. 

They  tell  me  we  are  burning  all  our  coal,  and 
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with  wicked  wastefulness.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
but  I  cannot  on  that  account  make  cheerless 
perhaps  the  last  winter  of  my  life.  There  may  be 
waste  on  domestic  hearths,  but  the  wickedness 
is  elsewhere — too  blatant  to  call  for  indication. 
Use  common  sense,  by  all  means,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  grates  ;  that  more  than  half  the  heat  of 
the  kindly  coal  should  be  blown  up  the  chimney 
is  desired  by  no  one  ;  but  hold  by  the  open  fire 
as  you  hold  by  whatever  else  is  best  in  England^ 
Because,  in  the  course  of  nature,  it  will  some  day 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  (like  most  other  things  that 
are  worth  living  for),  is  that  a  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  possible  ? 
Human  beings  may  ere  long  take  their  nourish- 
ment in  the  form  of  pills  ;  the  prevision  of  that 
happy  economy  causes  me  no  reproach  when  I 
sit  down  to  a  joint  of  meat. 

See  how  friendly  together  are  the  fire  and  the 
shaded  lamp  ;  both  have  their  part  alike  in  the 
illumining  and  warming  of  the  room.  As  the 
fire  purrs  and  softly  crackles,  so  does  my  lamp 
at  intervals  utter  a  little  gurgling  sound  when  the 
oil  flows  to  the  wick,  and  custom  has  made  this  a 
pleasure  to  me.  Another  sound,  blending  with 
both,  is  the  gentle  ticking  of  the  clock.  I  could 
not  endure  one  of  those  bustling  little  clocks 
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which  tick  like  a  fever  pulse,  and  are  fit  only  for 
a  stockbroker's  office  ;  mine  hums  very  slowly, 
as  though  it  savoured  the  minutes  no  less  than 
I  do  ;  and  when  it  strikes,  the  little  voice  is 
silver-sweet,  telling  me  without  sadness  that 
another  hour  of  life  is  reckoned,  another  of  the 
priceless  hours — 

"  QuaB  uobis  pereunt  et  imputautur." 

After  extinguishing  the  lamp,  and  when  I  have 
reached  the  door,  I  always  turn  to  look  back  ; 
my  room  is  cosily  alluring  in  the  light  of  the  last 
gleeds,  that  I  do  not  easily  move  away.  The 
warm  glow  is  reflected  on  shining  wood,  on  my 
chair,  my  writing-table,  on  the  book-cases,  and 
from  the  gilt  title  of  some  stately  volume  ;  it 
illumines  this  picture,  it  half  disperses  the  gloom 
on  that.  I  could  imagine  that,  as  in  a  fairy  tale, 
the  books  do  but  await  my  departure  to  begin 
talking  among  themselves.  A  little  tongue  of 
flame  shoots  up  from  a  dying  ember  ;  shadows 
shift  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  With  a 
sigh  of  utter  contentment  I  go  forth,  and  shut 
the  door  softly. 

GEORGE  GISSING. 
The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft. 
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IN  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Katherine  Tynan's 
poems,  all  of  which  have  some  of  the 
freshness  of  an  April  morning,  there  is  told  the 
story  of  Brother  Benignus  and  his  bargain  with 
the  blackbirds.  It  was  arranged  that  if  the 
blackbirds  abstained  from  eating  the  Abbot's 
cherries  and  youngling  peas,  a  steady  supply 
of  corn  and  manchet-ends  and  marrow-bones 
should  be  supplied  to  them  all  the  year  round  ; 
and  the  compact  was  kept  honourably  on  both 
sides. 

I  thought  of  this  poem  (which  was  amongst 
those  which  one  used  to  cut  out  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  old  days, 
and  wonder  who  wrote  them,  and  put  aside) — 
I  thought  of  this  poem  on  Monday  last,  when, 
in  one  of  the  many  intervals  of  rain  in  a  village 
cricket-match,  I  was  led  away  by  a  neighbour 
to  look  at  his  garden.  It  was  one  of  the  dark 
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gardens  which  have  a  charm  of  their  own  at 
least  equal  in  certain  moods  to  that  of  the  riotous 
herbaceous  variety  :  a  garden  of  soft  turf  and 
shrubberies. 

As  we  walked  in  the  rain  between  box  and 
yew  hedges,  my  friend  stopped  every  now  and 
then  to  show  me  a  nest — a  wagtail's  here,  a 
chaffinch's  there,  a  bullfinch's,  two  flycatcher's, 
a  jenny  wren's,  and  so  forth — all  of  which 
were  occupied  by  young  birds,  or  had  been 
until  a  day  or  so  ago,  and  all  of  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  regularly  ever  since 
the  building  site  had  first  been  decided  upon. 
One  of  the  flycatchers  was  in  a  nest  that  she 
had  erected  the  previous  year,  and  had  now 
returned  to  and  repaired  for  her  new  family. 
So  well  did  she  know  her  landlord  that  she  did 
not  trouble  to  leave  her  eggs,  but  allowed  his 
hand  to  take  her  off  and  replace  her — an  act  which 
set  me  wondering  if,  with  the  best  feelings  in 
the  world  towards  her  and  her  kind,  I  should 
ever  be  trusted  in  the  same  way.  The  gulf  between 
a  man  and  a  little  garden  bird  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  bridge,  but  here  was  one  who  had 
bridged  it.  To  possess  a  gentle  friendliness 
for  birds  is  not,  I  take  it,  enough  ;  one  must 
have  something  more  than  that ;  just  that  added 
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something  which  the  birds  by  a  subtle  sympathy 
instantly  recognize. 

Passing  on  to  the  drive,  we  stopped  before  one 
of  those  fantastic  and  too  symmetrical  trees 
which  simple  folk  call  monkey-puzzlers,  but 
the  learned  araucarias,  and  I  was  here  shown 
an  object  on  the  trunk  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  asked  what  I  thought  it  was.  The 
answer  was  obvious  enough  :  it  was  a  cigar-box 
with  a  hole  in  it  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown  ; 
I  could  read  Flor  Fina  on  it  in  the  familiar  sten- 
cilling of  Cuba.  "  And  supposing,"  Benignus 
continued,  "  I  said  that  there  were  thirteen  young 
birds  in  it,  what  would  you  say  ?  "  This  being 
the  kind  of  question  which  requires  no  answer 
but  patience,  I  said  nothing,  while  he  unhooked 
the  box  and  brought  it  out  to  me  in  the  drive. 

His  words  were  true  enough  ;  there  at  the  bot- 
tom was  a  mass  of  quivering  green  and  blue 
life  amid  moss  and  wool,  representing,  as  he 
assured  me,  thirteen  titmice  ;  but  why  one  should 
say  thirteen  any  more  than  thirty  I  could  not 
see,  so  inextricably  corporate  was  this  pal- 
pitating community,  surely  the  most  united 
and  most  uncountable  family  in  the  world. 
How  the  operations  of  individual  feeding  and 
care  can  go  on  in  the  recesses  of  that  dark  and 
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circumscribed  cavity  is  one  of  the  miracles ; 
but  they  do.  Each  child  had  received  proper 
attention,  and  in  a  day  or  so  all  will  be  free, 
emerging  through  the  hole  no  bigger  than  half- 
a-crown  into  this  perilous  world  of  cats  and 
hawks,  catapults  and  guns.  Long  may  they 
survive  ! 

But  what  an  odd  destiny  for  the  cigar-box 
of  Havana  !  I  hope  that  some  author  of  the 
children's  books  or  school  readers  that  are, used 
in  Cuba  has  heard  of  this  pretty  English  habit, 
for  it  is  a  habit  (and  Dutch  too  :  I  saw  several 
cigar-box  nests  on  fir-trees  in  the  gardens  near 
Haarlem  last  year),  because  it  should  add  a  good 
deal  of  interest  to  the  monotony  of  the  manu- 
facture of  those  articles  when  the  young  Cubans 
become  men  and  box-makers. 

We  examined  another  of  the  model  dwellings, 
which  had  only  three  little  birds  in  it,  and  another 
in  which  the  eggs  were  still  to  hatch,  the  mother  so 
valuing  her  time  upon  them  as  to  refuse  to 
leave,  although  the  box  was  unhooked,  carried 
some  feet,  and  opened  in  the  broad  light.  There 
she  sat  quite  unconcerned,  knowing  in  her  brave 
but  infinitesimal  heart  that  a  gentleman  who 
gives  birds  free  lodgings  can  have  no  sinister 
intent.  I  asked  Benignus  if  he  thought  that 
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he  suffered  at  all  in  his  kitchen  garden  and  orchard 
from  his  tolerance  of  what  all  the  ordinary 
country-people  that  I  know  consider  a  nuisance 
of  some  magnitude — even  to  offering  a  penny  a 
nest  to  the  children  as  an  inducement  to  get 
them  taken.  He  said  he  did  not  think  he  could 
complain  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  a  song  was  worth 
paying  for.  He  said  also  that  he  thought  that 
birds,  like  tramps,  have  signs  by  which  they 
indicate  to  other  birds  that  a  garden  is  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

It  is  a  pretty  thought,  and  some  day  in  the 
early  Spring  next  year  I  hope,  as  I  pass  his  little 
estate,  to  have  the  luck  to  observe  a  tit  labori- 
ously and  mysteriously  tracing  with  beak, 
on  one  of  those  smooth  red  surfaces  on  the  trunk 
of  a  Scotch  fir,  the  cabalistic  signs  which  shall 
convey  to  other  and  strange  tits  the  welcome 
tidings  that  this  is  the  kind  of  man  who  knows 
what  to  do  with  the  box  when  he  has  smoked 
the  last  of  his  cigars. 

E.   V.   LUCAS. 

Fireside  and  Sunshine. 
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I  CANNOT  find  words  to  express  the  intense 
pleasure  I  have  always  in  first  finding 
myself,  after  some  prolonged  stay  in  England, 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  tower  of  Calais  Church. 
The  large  neglect,  the  noble  unsightliness  of  it ; 
the  record  of  its  years  written  so  visibly,  yet 
without  sign  of  weakness  or  decay  ;  its  stern 
wasteness  and  gloom,  eaten  away  by  the  Channel 
winds,  and  overgrown  with  the  bitter  sea-grasses  ; 
its  slates  and  tiles  all  shaken  and  rent,  and  yet 
not  falling ;  its  desert  of  brickwork,  full  of 
bolts,  and  holes,  and  ugly  fissures,  and  yet 
strong,  like  a  bare  brown  rock  ;  its  carelessness 
of  what  any  one  thinks  or  feels  about  it,  putting 
forth  no  claim,  having  no  beauty,  nor  desirable- 
ness, pride  nor  grace  ;  yet  neither  asking  for 
pity ;  not,  as  ruins  are,  useless  and  piteous, 
feebly  or  fondly  garrulous  of  better  days, 
but,  useful  .still,  going  through  its  own 
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daily  work — as  some  old  fisherman,  beaten 
grey  by  storm,  yet  drawing  his  daily  nets. 
So  it  stands,  with  no  complaint  about  its  past 
youth,  in  blanched  and  meagre  massiveness 
and  serviceableness,  gathering  human  souls 
together  underneath  it ;  the  sound  of  its  bells 
for  prayer  still  rolling  through  its  rents  ;  and 
the  grey  peak  of  it  seen  far  across  the  sea,  prin- 
cipal of  the  three  that  rise  above  the  waste  of 
surf y  sand  and  hillocked  shore — the  lighthouse  for 
life,  and  the  belfry  for  labour,  and  this — for 
patience  and  praise. 

I  cannot  tell  the  half  of  the  strange  pleasures 
and  thoughts  that  come  about  me  at  the  sight 
of  that  old  tower  ;  for,  in  some  sort,  it  is  the 
epitome  of  all  that  makes  the  continent  of  Europe 
interesting,  as  opposed  to  new  countries  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  completely  expresses  that  agedness 
in  the  midst  of  active  life  which  binds  the  old 
and  the  new  into  harmony. 

*  *  *  #  * 

RUSKIN. 

Frondes  Agrestes. 
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is  a  convent  in  the  north  —  its  exact 
JL  situation  I  will  not  disclose.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  ; 
in  the  second,  there  are  very  many  why  I  should 
not.  I  even  disclaim  all  selfishness  in  the  matter. 
Surely  one  ewe-lamb  of  a  convent  out  of  all  the 
flocks  of  such  buildings  that  the  land  holds 
may  be  retained  and  held  private  by  all  jus- 
tifiable means  !  Since  it  passed  out  of  active 
being  it  has  never  known  a  crowd,  and  its  walls, 
above  all,  have  never  yet  heard  the  patter  of 
the  professional  guide.  A  visitation  of  the  sort 
might  tax  the  strength  of  the  worn  old  building. 
And  there  is  this  beyond.  That  which  is  a 
continual  feast  for  two,  or  three,  or  half-a-dozen, 
would  be  so  110  longer  ,  were  it  devoured  by 
parties  of  fifty  at  a  time.  There  are  occasions 
when  local  appreciation  —  a  rare  enough  quality 
in  residents  —  must  be  considered. 
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Moreover,  it  is  of  little  use  to  search  for  this 
convent.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  visible 
from  nowhere  except  its  own  immediate  surround- 
ings. The  shy  old  building  lies  perdu  on  a  slope 
in  the  midst  of  a  pine-forest.  One  can  peer 
out  from  the  spot  and  catch  numerous  glimpses 
of  the  fair,  distant  landscape.  But  to  see  the 
place  from  without — that  is  a  different  matter. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  forest  is  an  ancient,  stone- 
flagged  road,  that  curiously  resembles  a  Roman 
highway,  although  the  residents  of  the  place 
assert  with  confidence  that  it  is  in  reality  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Many  of  these  flagstones  are  now 
agley ;  the  upheavals  of  time  are  responsible 
for  that,  but  the  road  is  well  defined,  and  at 
all  events  efficient  enough  for  foot  traffic.  One 
passes  through  the  hush  of  the  pine-wood,  the 
sunshine  striking  brilliant  sparks  from  the 
wealth  of  mica  on  the  ground  in  those  more  open 
spots  that  permit  the  rays.  After  a  while  one 
arrives  at  a  gateway,  stately,  but  crumbling  a 
little  with  age.  Behind  this  is  a  graceful  cross 
upon  a  slender  and  very  tall  shaft.  One  is  in 
the  courtyard  now,  great  masses  of  wild-flowers 
cumbering  the  walls,  and  littering  the  ground. 

One  has  come  to  the  deserted  cloisters.  The 
small  square  that  they  encompass  is  half  in 
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shadow,    half    sun-bathed.     It    is    silent — as    it 
has  been  these  many  years — with  the  brooding 
hush  of  reminiscence.     In  the  centre  is  a  great 
plumbago-tree  that  generously  spreads   out  its 
blossom  towards  the  columns  on  all  sides.     Other 
flowers  of  lesser  pretensions  are  there  as  well, 
twining  about  the  stonework  and  the  ground. 
Upon  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fres- 
coes, the  subjects  all  but  indistinguishable  now. 
One  had  thought  at  first  that  the  place  was 
utterly  devoid  of  sound.     But  this  is  not  so. 
A  very  faint  clucking  rises  from  amidst  the  wild- 
flowers    of   the    courtyard — a    subdued  murmur 
of  a  strolling  hen  that  serves  but  to  accentuate 
the  repose  of  the  spot.     A  bird  or  two  flits  across 
from   shadow   to   sunshine,    and   butterflies   are 
dancing  above  the  flowers.     They  are  the  attri- 
butes,   of    a    building,    either    dead    and   very 
beautiful  and  undefiled  in  its  death,  or  of    one 
in    a    trance,    with   the   remnants  of  life  deep 
down  within  it. 

The  columns  about  the  courtyard  rise  to  support 
a  wooden  gallery,  and  mount  again  to  meet 
the  red  tiles  of  the  roof  that  comes  sloping  down 
from  above,  and  that  bears  a  sundial  upon  a 
point  in  its  surface.  As  one  climbs  to  the 
gallery,  the  crazy  old  wooden  stairway  creaks 
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ominously  beneath  the  foot,  and,  once  above, 
it  is  necessary  to  tread  with  caution.  For  the 
rotting  timber  has  already  given  way  in  places, 
and  the  resisting  power  of  the  rest  is  uncom- 
fortably dubious. 

Entering  the  building  itself,  one  comes  to  the 
long,  main  corridor.  On  either  side  are  the  monks' 
cells,  left  much  as  they  have  always  been.  In 
the  centre  of  the  passage  is  a  far  wider  opening 
on  one  side — a  lesser  chapel,  with  its  crucifix 
and  decorations.  And  then  one  has  arrived 
at  a  cell  that  is  furnished  !  The  high  bed  has 
clothes  upon  it ;  there  are  chairs  and  garments, 
and  the  ray  of  light  that  streams  in  through 
the  deep  window  recess  falls  upon  the  images 
of  saints  upon  the  walls.  The  poor  garments 
and  the  rough  bed-clothes  detract  not  in  the 
least  from  the  solemn  effect  of  light  and  of  deep 
shadow  amidst  the  massive  stone. 

Down  again,  by  way  of  another  stairway 
that  is  as  rickety  as  the  first,  to  the  main  chapel 
of  the  convent.  The  place  still  serves  for  de- 
votions once  a  year.  For  all  the  dust  that 
lies  within  it,  the  interior  is  a-glitter  with  gold 
and  with  all  shades  of  colouring,  that  emanate 
from  the  decorations  and  the  garments  of  the 
crudely -fashioned  saints. 
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After  this  to  the  kitchen — a  great  stone  cham- 
ber, grey  with  age  and  smoke,  from  which 
radiate  other  rooms  and  recesses.  The  furniture 
is  as  severe  as  elsewhere  in  xthe  more  secular 
portions  of  the  place.  There  are  stone  arches, 
stone  tables,  stone  benches,  though  the  effect 
is  softened  by  a  wonderful  old  wooden  settle 
that  reposes  in  one  corner.  There  is  further 
evidence  of  humanity  here.  Hams  are  hanging 
from  the  roof  ;  vegetables  are  upon  the  table, 
and  a  small  pot  steams  by  the  side  of  a  fire — 
a  little  blaze  that  is  all  but  lost  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  huge  stone  fireplaces. 

And  here  at  last  is  humanity  itself.  A  very 
old  man  and  his  equally  ancient  wife  emerge 
from  one  of  the  further  recesses,  and  deliver 
themselves  of  cordial  but  toothless  welcomes. 
Worn  and  wrinkled,  the  pair  of  them  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  building.  Young  and  strong, 
they  knew  it  in  the  days  when  life  was  still 
flickering  within  its  walls.  Decrepit,  they  serve 
it  still,  and  sleep  upon  high  stone  couches  in 
cells — cells  that  are  still  hung  with  sacred  panoply, 
and  into  which  the  single  beam  of  light  flows  in 
to  accentuate  the  gloom. 

The  influence  of  the  place  is  strongly  evident 
upon  them.  The  very  simple  folk  are  filled 
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to  the  brim  with  the  dreamy  peace  that  the 
building  exhales.  Indeed,  the  lonely  spot  seems 
to  have  absorbed  them,  body  and  soul.  They 
can  render  back  to  it  none  of  the  little  vitality 
that  is  in  them.  They  are  as  lost  in  the  convent 
as  is  the  little  pot  in  the  majestic  fireplace, 
and  as  the  vegetables  upon  the  great  spread 
of  stone. 

Yet  what  existence  could  better  fit  their 
years  ?  They  can  cook  a  little,  spin  a  little,  and 
lay  out  to  dry  upon  the  ground  the  garments  they 
have  both  made  and  washed.  They  can  pray  a 
little  in  the  silent  chapels  between  tending  their 
vegetables  and  drawing  their  instalments  of 
water  from  the  well.  Their  life  is  in  reality 
an  echo  of  the  past,  or  of  what  the  past  should 
have  been,  but  perhaps  was  not  altogether 
at  the  end.  There  are  the  gardens  to  care  for 
too— a  task  that  is  efficiently  performed,  judg- 
ing by  the  glow  of  camellia,  rhododendron, 
carnation  and  rose. 

And  if  they  would  follow  the  recreation  of 
the  past,  they  can  sally  out  by  a  pair  of  gigantic 
magnolia  trees  heavily  hung  with  white  blossom, 
past  a  deserted  chapel  whose  figures  lie  in  frag- 
ments behind  the  window  bars,  to  a  glade  in  the 
wood  beyond.  Here  are  worn  stone  benches — 
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the  seats  of  many  a  meditation.  To  this  place 
they  come  frequently  ;  but  whether  their  rest- 
ful pose  betokens  reminiscent  thought  or 
mere  comfortable  dozing,  who  can  say  ?  And 
none  would  be  uncharitable  enough  to  inquire. 
In  any  case,  there  are  few  visitors  who  are 
not  addicted  to  musing  for  the  time  being  here. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  takes  cares  of  that. 
And  it  is  usually  some  while  ere  one  saunters 
past  the  orange  grove,  and  passes  towards  the 
main  gates.  Upon  .these  are  set  three  stone 
figures  of  monks,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  tall,  slender  cross,  similar  to  the  first.  Then 
one  is  upon  the  stone-flagged  road  amongst 
the  trees  again.  One  has  *  left  the  convent 
behind.  But  its  picture  remains  steadfast — 
slumbering  alone  in  the  pine-woods  with  its  old 
man  and  woman,  and  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies in  its  courtyard. 

W.   H.   KOEBEL. 
Portugal :   Its  Land  and  People. 
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NO  woman  has  ever  crossed  the  inner  thresh- 
old, or  shall  ever  cross  it,  unless  a  queen, 
English  or  foreign,  should  claim  her  privilege. 
Therefore,  if  a  woman  records  here  the  slighter 
things  visible  of  the  monastic  life,  it  is  only  be- 
cause she  was  not  admitted  to  see  more  than 
beautiful  courtesy  and  friendliness  were  able 
to  show  her  in  guest-house  and  garden. 

The  Monastery  is  of  fresh-looking  Gothic, 
by  Pugin — the  first  of  the  dynasty ;  it  is  reached 
by  the  white  roads  of  a  limestone  country,  and 
backed  by  a  young  plantation,  and  it  gathers 
its  group  of  buildings  in  a  cleft  high  up  among 
the  hills  of  Wales.  The  brown  habit  is  this, 
and  these  are  the  sandals,  that  come  and  go 
by  hills  of  finer,  sharper,  and  loftier  line,  edging 
the  dusk  and  dawn  of  an  Umbrian  sky.  Just 
such  a  Via  Crucis  climbs  the  height  above  Onta, 
and  from  the  foot  of  its  final  crucifix  you  can 
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see  the  sunrise  touch  the  top  of  Monte  Rosa 
while  the  encircled  lake  below  is  cool  with  the 
last  of  the  night.  The  same  order  of  friars 
keep  that  sub-Alpine  Monte  Sacro,  and  the 
same  have  set  the  Kreuzberg  beyond  Bonn 
with  the  same  steep  path  by  the  same  four- 
teen chapels,  facing  the  Seven  Mountains  and 
the  Rhine. 

Here,  in  North  Wales,  remote  as  the  country 
is,  with  the  wheat  green  over  the  blunt  hill- 
tops and  the  sky  vibrating  with  larks,  a  long 
wing  of  smoke  lies  round  the  horizon.  The 
country,  rather  thinly  and  languidly  cultivated 
above,  has  a  valuable  subsoil,  and  is  burrowed 
with  mines  ;  the  breath  of  pit  and  factory, 
out  of  sight,  thickens  the  lower  sky,  and  lies 
heavily  over  the  sands  of  Dee.  It  leaves  the 
upper  blue  clear  and  the  head  of  Orion,  but  dims 
the  flicker  of  Sirius  and  shortens  the  steady 
ray  of  the  evening  star.  The  people  scattered 
about  are  not  mining  people,  but  half-hearted 
agriculturists,  and  very  poor.  Their  cottages 
are  rather  cabins  ;  not  a  tiled  roof  is  in  the 
country,  but  the  slates  have  taken  some  beauty 
with  time,  having  dips  and  dimples,  and  grass 
upon  their  edges.  The  walls  are  all  thickly 
whitewashed,  which  is  a  pleasure  to  see.  How 
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willingly  would  one  swish  the  harmless  white- 
wash over  more  than  half  the  colour — over 
all  the  chocolate  and  all  the  blue — with  which 
the  buildings  of  the  world  are  stained  !  You  could 
not  wish  for  a  better,  simpler,  or  fresher  harmony 
than  whitewash  makes  with  the  slight  sunshine 
and  the  bright  grey  of  an  English  sky. 

The  gray-stone,  gray-roofed  monastery  looks 
young  in  one  sense — it  is  modern  ;  and  the 
friars  look  young  in  another — they  are  like 
their  brothers  of  an  earlier  time.  No  one, 
except  the  journalists  of  yesterday,  would  spend 
upon  them  those  tedious  words  "  quaint  "  or 
"  old  world."  No  such  weary  adjectives  are 
spoken  here,  unless  it  be  by  the  excursionists. 

With  large  aprons  tied  over  their  brown 
habits,  the  Lay  Brothers  work  upon  their  land, 
planting  parsnips  in  rows,  or  tending  a  prosperous 
bee-farm.  A  young  Friar,  who  sang  the  High 
Mass  yesterday,  is  gaily  hanging  the  washed 
linen  in  the  sun.  A  printing-press,  and  a  machine 
which  slices  turnips,  are  at  work  in  an  outhouse, 
and  the  yard  thereby  is  guarded  by  a  St.  Bernard, 
whose  single  evil  deed  was  that  under  one  of  the 
obscure  impulses  of  a  dog's  heart — atoned  for  by 
long  and  self-conscious  remorse — he  bit  the  poet ; 
and  tried,  says  one  of  the  friars,  to  make  dog- 
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gerel  of  him.  The  poet,1  too,  lives  at  the  monas- 
tery gates,  and  on  monastery  ground,  in  a  se- 
clusion which  the  tidings  of  the  sequence  of 
his  editions  hardly  reaches.  There  is  no  dis- 
turbing renown  to  be  got  among  the  cabins  of 
the  Flintshire  hills.  Homeward,  over  the  verge, 
from  other  valleys,  his  light  figure  flits  at  night- 
fall, like  a  moth. 

To  the  coming  and  going  of  the  friars,  too, 
the  village  people  have  become  well  used,  and 
the  infrequent  excursionists,  for  lack  of  intel- 
ligence and  of  any  knowledge  that  would  refer 
to  history,  look  at  them  without  obtrusive 
curiosity.  It  was  only  from  a  Salvation  Army 
girl  that  you  heard  the  brutal  word  of  contempt. 
She  had  come  to  the  place  with  some  companions, 
and  with  them  was  trespassing,  as  she  was 
welcome  to  do,  within  the  monastery  grounds. 
She  stood,  a  figure  for  Bournemouth  pier,  in 
her  grotesque  bonnet,  and  watched  the  son 
of  the  Umbrian  saint — the  friar  who  walks 
among  the  Giotto  frescoes  at  Assisi  and  be- 
tween the  cypresses  of  Bello  Sguardo,  and  has 
paced  the  centuries  continually  since  the  coming 
of  the  friars.  One  might  have  asked  of  her 
the  kindness  of  a  fellow-feeling.  She  and  he  alike 

1  Francis  Thompson. 
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were  so  habited  as  to  show  the  world  that  their 
life  was  aloof  from  its  "idle  business."  By 
some  such  phrase,  at  least,  the  friar  would  assur- 
edly have  attempted  to  include  her  in  any 
spiritual  honours  ascribed  to  him.  Or  one 
might  have  asked  of  her  the  condescension  of 
forbearance.  "  Only  fancy,"  said  the  Salvation 
Army  girl,  watching  the  friar  out  of  sight,  "only 
fancy  making  such  a  fool  of  oneself  !  " 

The  great  hood  of  the  friars,  which  is  drawn 
over  the  head  in  Zurbaran's  ecstatic  picture, 
is  turned  to  use  when  the  friars  are  busy.  As 
a  pocket  it  relieves  the  over-burdened  hands. 
A  bottle  of  the  local  white  wine,  made  by  the 
brotherhood  at  Genoa,  and  sent  to  this  house 
by  the  West,  is  carried  in  the  cowl  as  a  present 
to  the  stranger  at  the  gates.  The  friars  tell 
how  a  brother  resolved,  at  Shrovetide,  to  make 
pancakes,  and  not  only  to  make,  but  also  to 
toss  them.  *  Those  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  room 
stood  prudently  aside,  and  the  .brother  tossed 
boldly.  But  that  was  the  last  that  was  seen 
of  his  handiwork. 

Victor  Hugo  sings  in  "La  Legende  des  Siecles  " 

of  disappearance  as  the  thing  which  no  creature 

is  able  to  achieve  :   here  the  impossibility  seemed 

to  be  accomplished  by  quite   an   ordinary  and 
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simple  pancake.  It  was  clean  gone,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  Nor  could  any  explanation 
of  this  ceasing  of  a  pancake  from  the  midst  of 
the  visible  world  be  so  much  as  divined  by  the 
spectators.  It  was  only  when  the  brother, 
in  church,  knelt  down  to  meditate  and  drew  his 
cowl  about  his  head  that  the  accident  was  ex- 
plained. 

Every  midnight  the  sweet  contralto  bells  call 
the  community,  who  get  up  gaily  to  this  difficult 
service.  Of  all  duties  this  one  never  grows 
easy  or  familiar,  and  therefore  never  habitual. 
It  is  something  to  have  found  but  one  act  aloof 
from  habit.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  friars 
overcome  the  habit  of  sleep.  The  subtler  point 
is  that  they  can  never  acquire  the  habit  of  sacri- 
ficing sleep.  What  art,  what  literature,  or  what 
life  but  would  gain  a  secret  security  by  such 
a  point  of  perpetual  freshness  and  perpetual 
initiative  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  get  up  at  mid- 
night without  a  will  that  is  new  night  by  night. 
So  should  the  writer's  work  be  done,  and, 
with  an  intention  perpetually  unique,  the  poet's. 

The  contralto  bells  have  taught  these  western 

hills  the  "  Angelus  "  of  the  French  fields,  and 

the   hour  of   night — 1'ora  di  notte — which  rings 

with   so    melancholy   a    note   from   the    village 
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belfries  on  the  Adriatic  littoral,  when  the  latest 
light  is  passing.  It  is  the  prayer  for  the  dead : 
"  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee, 
0  Lord." 

The  little  flocks  of  novices,  on  paschal  evenings, 
are  folded  to  the  sound  of  that  evening  prayer. 
The  care  of  them  is  the  central  work  of  the 
monastery,  which  is  placed  in  so  remote  a 
country  because  it  is  principally  a  place  of  studies. 
So  much  elect  intellect  and  strength  of  heart 
withdrawn  from  the  traffic  of  the  world !  True, 
the  friars  are  not  doing  the  task  which  Carlyle 
set  mankind  as  a  refuge  from  despair.  These 
"  bearded  counsellors  of  God  "  keep  their  cells, 
read,  study,  suffer,  sing,  hold  silence  ;  whereas 
they  might  be  "  operating  " — beautiful  word  ! — 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  painting  Academy 
pictures,  or  making  speeches,  or  reluctantly 
jostling  other  men  for  places.  They  might  be 
among  the  involuntary  busybodies  who  are 
living  by  futile  tasks,  the  need  whereof  is  a  dis- 
couraged fiction. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  superfluous 
activities,  to  the  art,  to  the  literature,  i  impli- 
citly renounced  by  the  dwellers  within  such 
walls  as  these.  The  output — again  a  beautiful 
word — of  the  age  is  lessened  by  this  abstention. 
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None  the  less  hopes  the  stranger  and  pilgrim 
to  pause  and  knock  once  again  upon  those  monas- 
tery gates. 

ALICE  MEYNELL. 

Essays. 
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BY  some  instinct  the  preacher  chose  his 
readings  mostly  from  the  Old  Testament — 
those  splendid,  marching  passages,  full  of  oriental 
imagery.  As  he  read  there  would  creep  into 
his  voice  a  certain  resonance  that  lifted  him 
and  his  calling  suddenly  above  his  grey  surround- 
ings. 

How  vividly  I  recall  his  reading  of  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm — a  particular  reading.  I  suppose 
I  had  heard  the  passage  many  times  before, 
but  upon  this  certain  morning. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  ?  The  windows  were  open, 
for  it  was  May,  and  a  boy  could  look  out  on 
the  hillside  and  see  with  longing  eyes  the  inviting 
grass  and  trees.  A  soft  wind  blew  in  across 
the  church  ;  it  was  full  of  the  very  essence  of 
Spring — I  smell  it  yet.  On  the  pulpit  stood 
a  bunch  of  crocuses  crowded  into  a  vase :  some 
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Mary's  offering.  An  old  man  named  Johnson, 
who  sat  near  us,  was  already  beginning  to  breathe 
heavily,  preparatory  to  sinking  into  his  regular 
Sunday  snore.  Then  those  words  from  the 
preacher,  bringing  me  suddenly — how  shall  I  ex- 
press it  ? — out  of  some  formless  void,  to  intense 
consciousness — a  miracle  of  creation. 

"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'* 

Well,  I  saw  the  way  to  the  place  of  death 
that  morning;*  far  more  vividly  I  saw  it  than 
any  natural  scene  I  know  ;  and  myself  walk- 
ing therein.  I  shall  know  it  again  when  I  come 
to  pass  that  way ;  the  tall,  dark,  rocky  cliff, 
the  shadowy  path  within,  the  overhanging, 
dark  branches,  even  the  whitened,  dead  bones 
by  the  way — and  as  one  of  the  vivid  phantasms 
of  boyhood,  cloaked  figures  I  saw,  lurking  myste- 
riously in  deep  recesses,  fearsome  for  their  very 
silence.  And  yet  I  with  magic  rod  and  staff 
walking  within — boldly,  fearing  no  evil,  full 
of  faith,  hope,  courage,  love,  invoking  images 
of  terror  but  for  the  joy  of  braving  them.  Ah, 
tow-headed  boy,  shall  I  tread  as  lightly  that 
dread  pathway  when  I  come  to  it  ?  Shall  I, 
like  you,  fear  no  evil  ? 
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So  that  great  morning  went  aWay.  I  heard 
nothing  of  singing  or  sermon,  and  came  not  to 
myself  until  my  mother,  touching  my  arm, 
asked  me  if  I  had  been  asleep  !  And  I  smiled 
and  thought  how  little  grown  people  knew— 
and  I  looked  up  at  the  sad,  sick  face  of  the  old 
preacher  with  a  i\ew  interest  and  friendliness 
I  felt,  somehow,  that  he  too  was  a  familiar  of 
my  secret  valley.  I  should  have  liked  to  ask 
him,  but  I  did  not  dare.  So  I  followed  my 
mother  when  she  went  to  speak  to  him,  and  when 
he  did  not  see  I  touched  his  coat. 

After  that  I  watched  when  he  came  to  the 
reading.  And  one  great  Sunday  he  chose  a 
chapter  from  Ecclesiastes,  the  one  that  begins 
sonorously. 

"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth." 

Surely  that  gaunt  preacher  had  the  true  fire 
in  his  grey  soul.  How  his  voice  dwelt  and  quiv- 
ered and  softened  upon  the  words  ! 

"  While  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the 
rain." 

Thus  he  brought  in  the  universe  to  that  small 
church  and  filled  the  heart  of  a  boy. 
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"  In  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall 
tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves, 
and  the  grinders  cease,  because  they  are  few,  and 
those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened ; 

"  And  the  door  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the 
sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the 
voice  of  the  bird,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall 
be  brought  low." 

Do  not  think  that  I  understood  the  meaning 
of  those  passages  ;  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
think  I  know  even  now — but  the  sound  of  them, 
the  roll  of  them,  the  beautiful  words,  and,  above 
all,  the  pictures. 

Those  Daughters  of  Music,  how  I  lived  for 
days  imagining  them  !  They  were  of  the  trees 
and  the  hills,  and  they  were  very  beautiful 
but  elusive  ;  one  saw  them  as  he  heard  singing 
afar  off,  sweet  strains  fading  often  into  silences. 
Daughters  of  Music  !  Daughters  of  Music  ! 
And  why  should  they  be  brought  low  ? 

Doors  shut  in  the  streets — how  I  saw  them — 
a  long,  long  street,  silent,  full  of  sunshine,  and 
the  doors  shut,  and  no  sound  anywhere  but  the 
low  sound  of  the  grinding  :  and  the  mill  with 
the  wheels  drowsily  turning,  and  no  one  there 
at  all  save  one  boy  with  fluttering  heart  tip- 
toeing in  the  sunlit  doorway. 

And  the  voice  of  the  bird.  Not  the  song, 
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but  the  voice.  Yes,  a  bird  had  a  voice.  I  had 
known  it  always,  and  yet  somehow  I  had  not 
dared  to  say  it.  I  felt  that  they  would  look 
at  me  with  that  questioning,  incredulous  look 
which  I  dreaded  beyond  belief.  They  might 
laugh  !  But  here  it  was  in  the  Book — the  voice 
of  a  bird.  How  my  appreciation  of  that  Book 
increased,  and  what  a  new  confidence  it  gave 
me  in  my  own  images  !  I  went  about  for  days, 
listening,  listening,  listening — and  interpreting. 
So  the  words  of  the  preacher  and  the  fire  in 
them — 

"  And  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high, 
and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way." 

I  knew  the  fear  of  that  which  is  high  :  I  had 
dreamed  of  it  commonly.  And  I  knew  also 
the  Fear  that  stood  in  the  way  ;  him  I  had  seen 
in  a  myriad  of  forms,  looming  black  by  dark- 
ness in  every  lane  I  trod  ;  and  yet  with  what 
defiance  I  met  and  slew  him  ! 

And  then,  more  thrilling  than  all  else,  the 
words  of  the  preacher — 

"  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden 
bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain, or  the  wheel  be  broken  at  the  cistern," 

Such   pictures  ;     that  -silver   cord,    that   golden 
bowl !    And  why  and  wherefore  ? 
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A  thousand  ways  I  turned  them  in  my  mind — 
and  always  with  the  sound  of  the  preacher's 
voice  in  my  ears — the  resonance  of  the  words 
conveying  an  indescribable  fire  of  inspiration. 
Vaguely  and  yet  with  certainty  I  knew  the 
preacher  spoke  out  of  some  unfathomable  emotion 
which  I  did  not  understand — which  I  did  not 
care  to  understand.  Since  then  I  have  thought 
what  those  words  must  have  meant  to  him  ! 
DAVID  GUAYSON. 
Adventures  in  Contentment. 
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WHEN  a  rock  of  any  kind  has  lain  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  weather,  Nature 
finishes  it  in  her  own  way.  First  she  takes 
wonderful  pains  about  its  forms,  sculpturing 
it  into  exquisite  variety  of  dent  and  dimple, 
and  rounding  or  hollowing  it  into  contours 
which  for  fineness  no  human  hand  can  follow  ; 
then  she  colours  it ;  and  every  one  of  her  touches 
of  colour,  instead  of  being  a  powder  mixed  with 
oil,  is  a  minute  forest  of  living  trees,  glorious 
in  strength  and  beauty,  and  concealing  wonders 
of  structure. 

On  the  broken  rocks  in  the  foreground  in  the 
crystalline  groups,  the  mosses  seem  to  set  them- 
selves consentfully  and  deliberately  to  the  task 
of  producing  the  most  exquisite  harmonies 
of  colour  in  their  power.  They  will  not  conceal 
the  form  of  the  rock,  but  will  gather  over  it  in 
little  brown  bosses,  like  small  cushions  of  velvet, 
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made  of  mixed  threads  of  dark  ruby  silk  and  gold, 
rounded  over  more  subdued  films  of  white  and 
grey,  with  lightly  crisped  and  curled  edges 
like  hoar-frost  on  fallen  leaves,  and  minute 
clusters  of  upright  orange  stalks  with  pointed 
caps,  and  fibres  of  deep  green,  and  gold,  and 
faint  purple  passing  into  black,  all  woven  to- 
gether, and  following  with  unimaginable  fineness 
of  gentle  growth  the  undulation  of  the  stone 
they  cherish,  until  it  is  charged  with  colour 
so  that  it  can  receive  no  more,  and  instead  of 
looking  rugged,  or  cold,  or  stern,  or  anything 
that  a  rock  is  held  to  be  at  heart,  it  seems  to 
be  clothed  with  a  soft  dark  leopard's  skin,  em- 
broidered with  arabesque  of  purple  and  silver. 

RUSKEST. 
Frondes  Agrestes. 
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Iron  in  Nature 

YOU  all  probably  know  that  the  ochreous  stain, 
which,  perhaps,  is  often  thought  to  spoil 
the  basin  of  your  spring,  is  iron  in  a  state  of 
rust ;  and  when  you  see  rusty  iron  in  other  places 
you  generally  think,  not  only  that  it  spoils  the 
places  it  stains,  but  that  it  is  spoiled  itself — that 
rusty  iron  is  spoiled  iron. 

For  most  of  our  uses  it  generally  is  so  ;  and 
because  we  cannot  use  a  rusty  knife  or  razor  so 
well  as  a  polished  one,  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  great 
defect  in  iron  that  it  is  subject  to  rust.  But 
not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect 
and  useful  state  of  it  is  that  ochreous  stain  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  endowed  with  so  ready  a  disposition 
to  get  itself  into  that  state.  It  is  not  a  fault  in 
the  iron,  but  a  virtue,  to  be  so  fond  of  getting 
rusted,  for  in  that  condition  it  fulfils  its  most 
important  functions  in  the  universe,  and  most 
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kindly  duties  to  mankind.  Nay,  in  a  certain 
sense  and  almost  a  literal  one,  we  may  say  that 
iron  rusted  is  Living ;  but  when  pure  or  polished, 
Dead.  You  all  probably  know  that  in  the  mixed 
air  we  breathe,  the  part  of  it  essentially  needful  to 
us  is  called  oxygen  ;  and  that  this  substance  is 
to  all  animals,  in  the  most  accurate  sense  of  the 
word,  "  breath  of  life."  The  nervous  power  of 
life  is  a  different  thing  ;  but  the  supporting 
element  of  the  breath,  without  which  the  blood, 
and  therefore  the  life,  cannot  be  nourished,  is 
this  oxygen. 

Now  it  is  this  very  same  air  which  the  iron 
breathes  when  it  gets  rusty.  It  takes  the  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  as  eagerly  as  we  do,  though 
it  uses  it  differently.  The  iron  keeps  all  that  it 
gets  ;  we,  and  other  animals,  part  with  it  again  • 
but  the  metal  absolutely  keeps  what  it  has  once 
received  of  this  aerial  gift ;  and  the  ochreous  dust 
which  we  so  much  despise  is,  in  fact,  just  so  much 
nobler  than  pure  iron,  in  so  far  as  it  is  iron  and 
the  air.  Nobler,  and  more  useful — for,  indeed, 
as  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  presently — the 
main  service  of  this  metal,  and  of  all  other  metals, 
to  us,  is  not  in  making  knives,  and  scissors,  and 
pokers,  and  pans,  but  in  making  the  ground  we 
feed  from,  and  nearly  all  the  substances  first 
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needful  to  our  existence.  For  these  are  all  nothing 
but  metals  and  oxygen — metals  with  breath  put 
into  them.  Sand,  lime,  clay,  and  the  rest  of  the 
earths — potash  and  soda,  and  the  rest  of  the 
alkalies — are  all  of  them  metals  which  have  under- 
gone this,  so  to  speak,  vital  change,  and  have  been 
rendered  fit  for  the  service  of  man  by  permanent 
unity  with  the  purest  air  which  he  himself  breathes. 
There  is  only  one  metal  which  does  not  rust  readily ; 
and  that,  in  its  influence  on  Man  hitherto,  has 
caused  Death  rather  than  Life  ;  it  will  not  be 
put  to  its  right  use  till  it  is  made  a  pavement  of, 
and  so  trodden  underfoot. 

Is  there  not  something  striking  in  this  fact, 
considered  largely  as  one  of  the  types,  or  lessons, 
furnished  by  the  inanimate  creation  ?  Here  you 
have  your  hard,  bright,  cold,  lifeless  metal — good 
enough  for  swords  and  scissors — but  not  for  food. 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  your  iron  is  wonderfully 
useful  in  a  pure  form,  but  how  would  you  like  the 
world,  if  all  your  meadows,  instead  of  grass, 
grew  nothing  but  iron  wire — if  all  your  arable 
ground,  instead  of  being  made  of  sand  and  clay, 
were  suddenly  turned  into  flat  surfaces  of  steel — 
if  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  its  green  and 
glowing  sphere,  rich  with  forest  and  flower, 
showed  nothing  but  the  image  of  the  vast  furnace 
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of  a  ghastly  engine — a  globe  of  black,  lifeless, 
excoriated  metal  ?  It  would  be  that — probably 
it  was  once  that ;  but  assuredly  it  would  be,  were 
it  not  that  all  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made 
sucks  and  breathes  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and,  as  it  breathes,  softening  from  its 
merciless  hardness,  it  falls  into  fruitful  and  bene- 
ficent dust ;  gathering  itself  again  into  the  earths 
from  which  we  feed,  and  the  stones  with  which 
we  build — into  the  rocks  that  frame  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  sands  that  bind  the  sea. 

Hence  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  take  up  the 
most  insignificant  pebble  at  your  feet  without 
being  able  to  read,  if  you  like,  this  curious  lesson 
in  it.  You  look  upon  it  at  first  as  if  it  were 
earth  only.  Nay,  it  answers  :  "  I  am  not  earth — 
I  am  earth  and  air  in  one  ;  part  of  that  blue 
heaven  which  you  love,  and  long  for,  is  already 
in  me  ;  it  is  all  my  life — without  it  I  should 
be  nothing,  and  able  for  nothing  ;  I  could  not 
minister  to  you,  nor  nourish  you — I  should  be 
a  cruel  and  helpless  thing  ;  but  because  there 
is,  according  to  my  need  and  place  in  creation,  a 
kind  of  soul  in  me,  I  have  become  capable  of 
good,  and  helpful  in  the  circles  of  vitality." 

Thus  far  the  same  interest  attaches  to  all  the 
earths,   and  all  the   metals   of  which  they  are 
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made  ;  but  a  deeper  interest,  and  larger  bene- 
ficence belongs  to  that  ochreous  earth  of  iron 
which  stains  the  marble  of  your  springs.  It  stains 
much  besides  that  marble.  It  stains  the  great 
earth  wheresoever  you  can  see  it,  far  and  wide- 
it  is  the  colouring  substance  appointed  to  colour 
the  globe  for  the  sight,  as  well  as  subdue  it  to 
the  service  of  man. 

You  have  just  seen  your  hills  covered  with 
snow,  and,  perhaps,  have  enjoyed,  at  first,  the 
contrast  of  their  fair  white  with  the  dark  blocks 
of  pine-woods  ;  but  have  you  ever  considered 
how  you  would  like  them  always  white — not  pure 
white,  but  dirty  white — the  white  of  thaw,  with 
all  the  chill  of  snow  in  it,  but  none  of  its  bright- 
ness ?  That  is  what  the  colour  of  the  earth  would 
be  without  its  iron  ;  that  would  be  its  colour,  not 
here  or  there  only,  but  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times.  Follow  out  that  idea  till  you  get  it  in 
some  detail.  Think  first  of  your  pretty  gravel 
walks  in  your  gardens,  yellow  and  fine,  like  plots 
of  sunshine  between  the  flower-beds  ;  fancy  them 
all  suddenly  turned  to  the  colour  of  ashes. 
That  is  what  they  would  be  without  iron  ochre. 
Think  of  your  winding  walks  over  the  common, 
as  warm  to  the  eye  as  they  are  dry  to  the  foot, 
and  imagine  them  all  laid  down  suddenly  with 
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gray  cinders.  Then  pass  beyond  the  common 
into  the  country,  and  pause  at  the  first  ploughed 
field  that  you  see  sweeping  up  the  hillsides  in 
the  sun,  with  its  deep  brown  furrows,  and  wealth 
of  ridge  all  aglow,  heaved  aside  by  the  plough- 
share, like  deep  folds  of  a  mantle  of  russet  velvet- 
fancy  it  all  changed  suddenly  into  grisly  furrows 
in  a  field  of  mud.  That  is  what  it  would  be 
without  iron. 

Pass  on,  in  fancy,  over  hill  and  dale,  till  you 
reach  the  bending  line  of  the  seashore  ;  go  down 
upon  its  breezy  beach — watch  the  white  foam 
flashing  among  the  amber  of  it,  and  all  the  blue 
sea  embayed  in  belts  of  gold  :  then  fancy  those 
circlets  of  far-sweeping  shore  suddenly  put  into 
mounds  of  mourning — all  those  golden  sands 
turned  into  grey  slime ;  the  fairies  no  more 
able  to  call  to  each  other,  "  Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands "  ;  but,  "  Come  unto  these  drab 
sands."  That  is  what  they  would  be  without  iron. 

Iron  is  in  some  sort,  therefore,  the  sunshine 
and  light  of  landscape,  so  far  as  that  light  depends 
on  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  another 
kind  of  sunshine,  quite  as  important  to  us  in 
the  way  we  live  at  present — sunshine,  not  of 
landscape,  but  of  dwelling-place. 
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Foreign  towns  are  often  very  picturesque 
very  beautiful,  but  they  never  have  quite  thai 
look  of  warm  self-sufficiency  and  wholesome  quiel 
with  which  our  villages  nestle  themselves  dowr 
among  the  green  fields.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  into  the  sources  of  this  im- 
pression, you  will  find  that  by  far  the  greatei 
part  of  that  warm  and  satisfactory  appearance 
depends  upon  the  rich  scarlet  colour  of  the  bricks 
and  tiles.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  neat  build- 
ing— every  neat  building  has  an  uncomfortable 
rather  than  a  comfortable  look — but  it  depends 
on  the  warm  building  ;  our  villages  are  dressed 
in  red  tiles  as  our  old  women  are  in  red 
cloaks,  and  it  does  not  matter  how  worn  the 
cloaks,  or  how  bent  and  bowed  the  roof 
may  be,  as  long  as  there  are  no  holes  in  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  the  sobered  but  unextin- 
guishable  colour  still  glows  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hood,  and  burns  among  the  green  mosses  of  the 
gable. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  dyes  your  tiles  of 
cottage  roof  ?  You  don't  paint  them.  It  is 
Nature  who  puts  all  that  lovely  vermilion  into 
the  clay  for  you  ;  and  all  that  lovely  vermilion 
is  this  oxide  of  iron.  Think,  therefore,  what 
your  streets  of  towns  would  become — ugly  enough, 
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indeed,  already,  some  of  them,  but  still  com- 
fortable-looking— if  instead  of  that  warm  brick 
red,  the  houses  became  all  pepper-and-salt  colour. 
Fancy  your  country  villages  changing  from  that 
homely  scarlet  of  theirs  which,  in  its  sweet 
suggestion  of  laborious  peace,  is  as  honourable 
as  the  soldier's  scarlet  of  laborious  battle — 
suppose  all  those  cottage  roofs,  I  say,  turned 
at  once  into  the  colour  of  unbaked  clay,  the 
colour  of  street  gutters  in  rainy  weather.  That's 
what  they  would  be,  without  iron. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  effectxof  colour 
in  our  English  country  towns  which,  perhaps, 
you  may  not  all  yourselves  have  noticed,  but 
for  which  you  must  take  the  word  of  a  sketcher. 
They  are  not  so  often  merely  warm  scarlet  as 
they  are  warm  purple — a  more  beautiful  colour 
still ;  and  they  owe  this  colour  to  a  mingling 
with  the  vermilion  of  the  deep  greyish  or  purple 
hue  of  our  fine  Welsh  slates  on  the  more  respect- 
able roofs,  made  more  blue  still  by  the  colour  of 
intervening  atmosphere.  If  you  examine  one  of 
these  Welsh  slates  freshly  broken,  you  will  find 
its  purple  colour  clear  and  vivid  ;  and  although 
never  strikingly  so  after  it  has  been  long  exposed 
to  weather,  it  always  retains  enough  of  the  tint 
to  give  rich  harmonies  of  distant  purple  in  op- 
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position  to  the  green  of  our  woods  and  fields. 
Whatever  brightness  or  power  there  is  in  the 
hue  is  entirely  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  With- 
out it  the  slates  would  either  be  pale  stone  colour, 
or  cold  grey,  or  black. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  been  considering  the 
use  and  pleasantness  of  iron  in  the  common  earth 
of  clay.  But  there  are  three  kinds  of  earth  which, 
in  mixed  mass  and  prevalent  quantity,  form  the 
world.  Those  are,  in  common  language,  the 
earths  of  clay,  of  lime,  and  of  flint.  Many 
other  elements  are  mingled  with  these  in  sparing 
quantities  ;  but  the  great  frame  and  substance 
of  the  earth  is  made  of  these  three,  so  that  where- 
ever  you  stand  on  solid  ground,  in  any  country 
of  the  globe,  the  thing  that  is  mainly  under  your 
feet  will  be  either  clay,  limestone,  or  some  con- 
dition of  the  earth  of  flint,  mingled  with  both. 

These  being  what  we  have  usually  to  deal 
with,  Nature  seems  to  have  set  herself  to  make 
these  three  substances  as  interesting  to  us,  and 
as  beautiful  for  us,  as  she  can.  The  clay,  being 
a  soft  and  changeable  substance,  she  doesn't 
take  much  pains  about,  as  we  have  seen,  till  it 
is  baked  ;  she  brings  the  colour  into  it  only  when 
it  receives  a  permanent  form.  But  the  limestone 
and  flint  she  paints,  in  her  own  way,  in  their 
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native  state  :  and  her  object  in  painting  them 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  her  painting 
of  flowers  ;  to  draw  us  careless  and  idle  human 
creatures  to  watch  her  a  little,  and  see  Vhat 
she  is  about — that  being  on  the  whole  good  for 
us — -her  children. 

For  Nature  is  always  carrying  on  very  strange 
work  with  this  limestone  and  flint  of.  hers  : 
laying  down  beds  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  building  islands  out  of  the  sea ;  filling 
chinks  and  veins  in  mountains  with  curious 
treasures ;  petrifying  mosses,  and  trees,  and 
shells  ;  in  fact,  carrying  on  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness, subterranean  or  submarine,  which  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  for  us,  who  profit  and  live 
by  it,  to  notice  as  it  goes  on.  And  apparently 
to  lead  us  to  do  this,  she  makes  picture-books 
for  us  of  limestone  and  flint ;  and  tempts  us, 
like  foolish  children  as  we  are,  to  read  her  books 
by  the  pretty  colours  in  them. 

The  pretty  colours  in  her  limestone-books  form 
those  variegated  marbles  which  all  mankind  have 
taken  delight  to  polish  and  build  with  from  the 
beginning  of  time  ;  and  the  pretty  colours  in 
her  flint-books  form  those  agates,  jaspers,  corne- 
lians, bloodstones,  onyxes,  cairngorms,  chryso- 
prases,  which  men  have  in  like  manner  taken 
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delight  to  cut,  and  polish,  and  make  ornaments 
of  from  the  beginning  of  time  ;  and  yet,  so 
much  of  babies  are  they,  and  so  fond  of  looking  at 
the  pictures  instead  of  reading  the  book,  that  I 
question  whether,  after  six  thousand  years  of 
cutting  and  polishing,  there  are  above  two  or 
three  people  out  of  any  given  hundred,  who 
know,  or  care  to  know,  how  a  bit  of  agate  or  a 
bit  of  marble  was  made  or  painted. 

How  it  was  made,  may  not  be  always  very 
easy  to  say  ;  but  with  what  it  was  painted  there 
is  no  manner  of  question.  All  those  beautiful 
violet  veinings  and  variegations  of  the  marbles 
of  Sicily  and  Spain ;  the  glowing  orange  and 
amber  colours  of  those  of  Siena  ;  and  the  blood- 
colour  of  all  the  precious  jaspers  that  enrich 
the  temples  of  Italy  ;  and,  finally,  all  the  lovely 
transitions  of  tint  in  the  pebbles  of  Scotland 
and  the  Rhine,  which  form,  though  not  the  most 
precious,  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
our  modern  jewellers'  work — all  these  are  painted 
by  Nature  with  this  one  material  only,  variously 
proportioned  and  applied — the  oxide  of  iron  that 
stains  your  Tunbridge  springs. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  best  part  of  the 
work  of  iron.  Its  service  in  producing  these 
beautiful  stones  is  only  rendered  to  rich  people, 
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who  can  afford  to  quarry  and  polish  them.  But 
Nature  paints  for  all  the  world,  poor  and  rich 
together  ;  and  while,  therefore,  she  thus  adorns 
the  innermost  rocks  of  her  hills,  to  tempt  your 
investigations  or  indulge  your  luxury — she  paints, 
far  more  carefully,  the  outsides  of  the  hills, 
which  are  for  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
ploughman.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  effect  in 
the  roofs  of  our  villages  of  the  purple  slates  ;  but 
if  the  slates  are  beautiful  even  in  their  flat  and 
formal  rows  on  house  roofs,  much  more  are  they 
beautiful  on  the  rugged  crests  and  flanks  of  their 
native  mountains. 

Have  you  ever  considered,  in  speaking  as  we 
do  so  often  of  distant  blue  hills,  what  it  is  that 
makes  them  blue  ?  To  a  certain  extent  it  is 
distance ;  but  distance  alone  will  not  do  it. 
Many  hills  look  white,  however  distant.  That 
lovely  dark  purple  colour  of  our  Welsh  and  High- 
land hills  is  owing,  not  to  their  distance  merely, 
but  to  their  rocks.  Some  of  their  rocks  are, 
indeed,  too  dark  to  be  beautiful,  being  black  or 
ashy  gray,  owing  to  imperfect  and  porous 
structure.  But  when  you  see  this  dark  colour 
dashed  with  russet  and  blue,  and  coming  out  in 
masses  among  the  green  ferns,  so  purple  that  you 
cannot  tell  at  first  whether  it  is  rock  or  heather s 
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then  you  must  thank  your  old  Tunbridge  friend, 
the  oxide  of  iron. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
beauty  of  hill  scenery  that  Nature  should  colour 
not  only  her  soft  rocks,  but  her  hard  ones  ;  and 
she  colours  them  with  the  same  thing,  only  more 
beautifully.  Perhaps  you  have  wondered  at  my 
use  of  the  word  "  purple  "  so  often  of  stones  ;  but 
the  Greeks,  and  still  more  the  Romans,  who  had 
profound  respect  for  purple,  used  it  of  stone 
long  ago.  You  have  all  heard  of  "  porphyry  " 
as  among  the  most  precious  of  the  harder  massive 
stones.  The  colour  which  gave  it  that  noble 
name,  as  well  as  that  which  gives  the  flush  to  all 
the  rosy  granite  of  Egypt — yes,  and  to  the  rosiest 
summits  of  the  Alps  themselves — is  still  owing 
to  the  same  substance — your  humble  oxide  of 
iron. 

And  last  of  all — 

A  nobler  colour  than  all  these — the  noblest 
colour  ever  seen  on  this  earth — one  which  belongs 
to  a  strength  greater  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
granite,  and  to  a  beauty  greater  than  that  of 
the  sunset  or  the  rose — is  still  mysteriously 
connected  with  the  presence  of  this  dark  iron. 
I  believe  it  is  not  ascertained  on  what  the  crimson 
of  blood  actually  depends  ;  but  the  eolour  is  con- 
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nected,  of  course,  with  its  vitality,  and  that 
vitality  with  the  existence  of  iron  as  one  of  its 
substantial  elements. 

Is  it  not  strange  to  find  this  stern  and  strong 
metal  mingled  so  delicately  in  our  human  life, 

that  we  cannot  even  blush  without  its  help  ? 
******** 

RUSKIN. 

The  Two  Paths. 
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i. 

IT  is  good  to  live  ever  in  the  sight  of  the  sea. 
I  have  been  ^  tramping  two  months  along 
seashores,  and  living  a  daily  life  in  the  presence 
of  the  Infinite.  From  Novorossisk  to  Batoum, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  versts,  I  have  explored 
all  that  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  that  lies  at  the 
feet  of  the  Caucasus — to  left  of  me  the  snow- 
peaked  mountains  shoulder  to  shoulder  under 
heaven,  to  right  the  resplendent,  magnificent 
sea. 

"  The  sea  cannot  be  described,"  wrote  Chekhov. 
"  I  once  read  in  a  child's  copy-book  an  essay 
on  the  sea,  four  words  and  a  full  stop — c  The 
sea  is  large  ' — and  whenever  I  attempt  a  de- 
scription, I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  can  do 
no  better  than  the  child."  The  fact  is,  the  sea 
describes  us  ;  that  is  why  we  cannot  describe  it. 
It  is,  itself,  language  and  metaphor  for  the  telling 
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of  our  own  longings  and  our  own  mysteries.  In 
the  sound  of  the  waves  is  only  the  song  of  man's 
life  ;  in  the  endless  variety  of  its  appearance  only 
the  story  of  our  own  mystery. 

Thus  the  sea  is  all  things.  They  call  this  the 
Black  Sea,  and  at  evening  when  the  clouds  in 
the  high  heaven  are  reflected  in  it,  it  is  indeed 
black.  But  it  should  be  called  the  many- 
coloured,  for  indeed  it  is  all  colours.  In  the  full 
heat  of  noon,  as  I  write,  it  is  white  ;  it  is  covered 
with  half -visible  vapour  through  which  a  green- 
ness is  lost  in  pallor.  The  horizon  is  the  black 
line  of  a  broken  arc.  Other  days  it  is  blue  as  a 
great  ripe  plum,  and  the  horizon  is  faint-pink, 
like  down.  On  cloudy  afternoons  it  is  grey  with 
unmingled  sorrow  ;  in  early  morning  it  is  joyous 
as  a  young  child.  I  have  seen  it  from  a  distance 
piled  up  to  the  sky  like  a  wall  of  hard  sapphire. 
I  have  seen  it  near  at  hand  faint  away  from  the 
shore,  colourless,  lifeless,  in  the  heart-searching 
of  its  ebb-tide.  It  is  all  things,  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  persons. 

MJL~ 

n. 

At  Dzhugba  the  sea  was  quiet  as  a  little  lake  ; 
at  Dagomise  it  was  many-crested  and  thundering 
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in  the  majesty  of  storm;  at  Gudaout  the  sun 
rose  over  it  as  it  might  have  done  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  world. 

Every  dawning  I  bathed,  and  each  bathing 
was  as  a  new  baptism.  And  in  multifarious 
places  it  was  given  to  me  to  bathe  ;  at  Dzhugba, 
where  the  sun  shone  fiercely  on  green  water  and 
the  dark  seaweed  washed  to  and  fro  on  the  rocks  ; 
at  Olginka,  the  quietest  little  bay  imaginable, 
where  the  sea  was  so  clear  that  one  could  count 
the  stones  below  it,  the  rippling  water  so 
crystalline  that  it  tempted  one  to  stoop  down 
and  drink — a  dainty  spot — even  the  stones,  on 
long  curves  of  the  shore,  seemed  to  have  been 
nicely  arranged  by  the  sea  the  night  before,  and 
far  as  I  swam  out  to  sea  I  saw  the  bottom  as 
through  glass. 

How  different  at  Dagomise  !  All  night  long 
it  had  thundered.  I  slept  under  a  wooden  bridge 
that  spanned  a  dried-up  river.  The  lightning 
played  all  about  me,  the  rain  roared,  the  thunder 
crashed  overhead.  The  storm  passed,  but  as  the 
thunder  died  away  from  the  sky,  it  broke  out 
from  the  sea,  and  roared  deafeningly  all  around. 
I  could  not  bathe,  for  the  sea  was  tremendous. 
A  grand  sight  presented  itself  at  dawn,  the  sea 
foaming  forwards  in  thousands  of  billows. 
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Along  five  miles  of  seashore  the  white  horses 
galloped  forward  against  the  rocks,  as  if  the 
whole  sea  were  an  army  arrayed  against  the 
land.  How  the  white  pennons  flew  ! 

Later  in  the  morning  I  undressed,  and  sitting 
in  moderate  safety  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  let  the 
spent  billows  rush  over  me.  The  waves  rushed 
up  the  steep  beach  like  tigers  for  their  prey, 
their  eyes  turned  away  from  mine,  but  full  of 
cruelty  and  anger.  I  was,  deep  in  myself,  afeard. 

At  what  an  extraordinary  rate  the  waves 
rushed  up  the  shore,  fast  galloping  after  one 
another,  accomplishing  their  fates  !  There  is 
only  one  line  I  know  that  tells  well  of  their 
rate,  that  glory  of  Swinburne — 

"  Where  the  dove  dipped  her  wing  and  the  oars  won 

their  way, 

Where  the  narrowing  Symplegades  whiten  the  Straits 
of  Propontis  with  spray.'* 


We  all  pass  away,  but  the  sea  remains  the 
same  ;  and  all  our  empires  and  literatures,  arts 
and  towns,  crumble  and  decay,  and  are  proved 
toys.  Our  consolation  lies  in  our  unconquerable 
souls,  our  glorious  after-life  beyond  this  world. 
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But  the  sea  has  an  immortality  in  the  here  and 
now.  I  shall  never  understand  its  secret. 

A  stage  is  reached  when  I  cease  to  look  at  the 
sea,  and  allow  a  sea  to  look  into  me,  when  I  give 
it  habitation  in  my  being,  and  am  thereby  proved, 
by  virtue  of  my  soul,  something  mightier  than 
it. 

But  in  vain  do  we  try  to  take  the  sea's  mystery 
by  storm.  In  vain  do  we  search  for  its  meaning 
with  love.  It  lies  beyond  our  mortal  ken,  deeper 
than  ever  plummet  sounded. 


"  Is  not  the  sea  the  very  peacock  of  peacocks  ?  " 
asks  Nietzsche.  "  Even  before  the  ugliest  of 
all  buffaloes  it  unfoldeth  its  tail  and  never 
wearieth  of  its  lace  fan  of  silver  and  gold." 
But  the  sea  is  not  moved  by  slander.  "  Roll 
on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! "  sings 
Byron  in  praise,  but  the  sea  is  not  encouraged. 
It  hearkeneth  not,  even  unto  kings.  It  is  that 
which  changes  but  is  itself  unchanged.  It  mani- 
fests itself  continually  in  change,  and  yet  it  is 
itself  ever  the  same,  ever  the  same.  It  reveals 
itself  to  man  in  the  majesty  and  terror  of  storm, 
or  in  the  joyousness  of  peace  ;  when  with  leaden 
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eye  it  glowers   upwards   at  the  leaden  clouds, 
or  when  the  rain  sweeps  over  it  in  misery.     But 
the  secret  of  the  sea  lies  beyond  all  these,  hidden 
in  the  depths,   profound,  sublime. 
STEPHEN  GRAHAM. 

A  Tramp's  Sketches. 
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SO  natural  is  it  to  the  human  heart  to  fix 
itself  in  hope  rather  than  in  present 
possession,  and  so  subtle  is  the  charm  which  the 
imagination  casts  over  what  is  distant  or  denied, 
that  there  is  often  a  more  touching  power  in  the 
scenes  which  contain  far-away  promises  of 
something  greater  than  themselves,  than  in 
those  which  exhaust  the  treasures  and  powers  of 
nature,  in  an  unconquerable  and  excellent  glory, 
leaving  nothing  more  to  be  by  fancy  pictured  or 
pursued. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  district  in  the 
world  more  calculated  to  illustrate  this  power 
of  the  expectant  imagination  than  that  which 
surrounds  the  city  of  Fribourg  in  Switzerland, 
extending  from  it  towards  Berne.  V  It  is  of  grey 
sandstone,  considerably  elevated,  but  presenting 
no  object  of  striking  interest  to  the  passing 
traveller  ;  so  that  as  it  is  generally  seen  in  the 
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course  of  a  hasty  journey  from  the  Bernese  Alps 
to  those  of  Savoy,  it  is  rarely  regarded  with 
any  other  sensation  than  that  of  weariness,  all 
the  more  painful  because  accompanied  with 
reaction  from  the  high  excitement  caused  by 
the  splendour  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

The  traveller — foot-sore,  feverish,  and  satiated 
with  glacier  and  precipice — lies  back  in  the 
corner  of^the  diligence,  perceiving  little  more 
than  that  the  road  is  winding  and  hilly,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  cultivated  and 
tame.  Let  him,  however,  only  do  this  tame 
country  the  justice  of  staying  in  it  a  few  days, 
until  his  mind  has  recovered  its  tone,  and  take 
one  or  two  long  walks  through  its  fields,  and  he 
will  have  other  thoughts  of  it/J 

It  is,  as  I  said,  an  undulating  district  of  grey 
sandstone,  never  attaining  any  considerable 
height,  but  having  enough  of  the  mountain  spirit 
to  throw  itself  into  continual  succession  of  bold 
slope  and  dale  ;  elevated,  also,  just  far  enough 
above  the  sea  to  render  the  pine  a  frequent 
forest  tree  along  its  irregular  ridges.  Through 
this  elevated  tract  the  river  cuts  its  way  in  a 
ravine  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
which  winds  for  leagues  between  the  gentle  hills, 
unthought  of  until  its  edge  is  approached ;  and 
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then,  suddenly,  through  the  boughs  of  the  firs 
the  eye  perceives,  beneath,  the  green  and  gliding 
stream,  and  the  broad  walls  of  sandstone  cliff 
that  form  its  banks  ;  hollowed  out  where  the 
river  leans  against  them,  at  its  turns,  into  perilous 
overhangings  ;  and,  on  the  other  shore,  at  the 
same  spots,  leaving  little  breadths  of  meadow 
between  them  and  the  water,  half  overgrown  with 
thicket,  deserted  in  their  sweetness,  inaccessible 
from  above,  and  rarely  visited  by  any  curious 
wanderers  along  the  hardly  traceable  footpath 
which  struggles  for  existence  beneath  the  rocks. 

And  there  the  river  ripples  and  eddies  and 
murmurs  in  an  outer  solitude.  It  is  passing 
through  a  thickly-peopled  country  ;  but  never 
was  a  stream  so  lonely.  The  feeblest  and  most 
far-away  torrent  among  the  high  hills  has  its 
companions  ;  the  goats  browse  beside  it ;  and 
the  traveller  drinks  from  it,  and  passes  over  it 
with  his  staff ;  and  the  peasant  traces  a  new 
channel  for  it  down  to  his  mill-wheel. 

But  this  stream  has  no  companions  ;  it  flows 
on  in  an  infinite  seclusion,  not  secret,  nor 
threatening,  but  a  quietness  of  sweet  daylight 
and  open  air — a  broad  space  of  tender  and  deep 
desolateness,  drooped  into  repose  out  of  the 
midst  of  human  labour  and  life ;  the  waves 
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plashing  lowly  with  none  to  hear  them  ;  and  the 
wild  birds  building  in  the  boughs,  with  none  to 
fray  them  away  ;  and  the  soft,  fragrant  herbs 
rising  and  breathing  and  fading,  with  no  hand 
to  gather  them ; — and  yet  all  bright  and  bare  to 
the  clouds  above,  and  to  the  fresh  fall  of  the 
sunshine  and  pure  rain. 

But  above  the  brows  of  these  scarped  cliffs, 
all  is  in  an  instant  changed.  A  few  steps  only 
beyond  the  firs  that  stretch  their  branches, 
angular,  and  wild,  and  white,  like  forks  of  light- 
ning, into  the  air  of  the  ravine, — and  we  are  in  an 
arable  country  of  the  most  perfect  richness  ;  the 
swathes  of  its  corn  glowing  and  burning  from 
field  to  field ;  its  pretty  hamlets  all  vivid  with 
fruitful  orchards  and  flowery  garden,  and  goodly 
with  steep-roofed  storehouse  and  barn ;  its 
well-kept,  hard,  park-like  roads  rising  and  falling 
from  hillside  to  hillside,  or  disappearing  among 
brown  banks  of  moss,  and  thickets  of  the  wild 
raspberry  and  rose,  or  gleaming  through  lines  of 
tall  trees,  half  glade,  half  avenue,  where  the  gate 
opens,  or  the  gateless  path  turns  trustedly  aside, 
unhindered,  into  the  garden  of  some  statelier 
house,  surrounded  in  rural  pride  with  its  golden 
hives,  and  carved  granaries,  and  irregular  domain 
of  latticed  and  espaliered  cottages,  gladdening 
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to  look  upon  in  their  delicate  homeliness — delicate, 
yet  in  some  sort,  rude  ;  not  like  our  English 
homes — trim,  laborious,  formal,  irreproachable 
in  comfort — but  with  a  peculiar  carelessness  and 
largeness  in  all  their  detail,  harmonizing  with  the 
outlawed  loveliness  of  their  country. 

For  there  is  an  untamed  strength  even  in  all 
that  soft  and  habitable  land.  It  is  indeed  gilded 
with  corn,  and  fragrant  with  deep  grass,  but  it  is 
not  subdued  to  the  plough  or  to  the  scythe.  It 
gives  at  its  own  free  will ;  it  seems  to  have 
nothing  wrested  from  it,  nor  conquered  in  it. 
It  is  not  redeemed  from  desertness,  but  un- 
restrained in  fruitfulness, — a  generous  land,  bright 
with  capricious  plenty,  and  laughing  from  vale 
to  vale  in  fitful  fulness,  kind  and  wild.  Nor  this 
without  some  sterner  element  mingled  in  the 
heart  of  it.  For  along  all  its  ridges  stand  the 
dark  masses  of  innumerable  pines,  taking  no 
part  in  its  gladness  ;  asserting  themselves  for 
ever  as  fixed  shadows,  not  to  be  pierced  or 
banished  even  in  the  intensest  sunlight  ;  fallen 
flakes  and  fragments  of  the  night,  stayed  in  their 
solemn  squares  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rosy 
bendings  of  the  orchard  boughs  and  yellow 
effulgence  of  the  harvest,  and  tracing  themselves 
in  black  network  and  motionless  fringes  against  the 
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blanched  blue  of  the  horizon  in  its  saintly  clearness. 
And  yet  they  do  not  sadden  the  landscape, 
but  seem  to  have  been  set  there  chiefly  to  show 
how  bright  everything  else  is  round  them ; 
and  all  the  clouds  look  of  pure  silver,  and  all 
the  air  seems  filled  with  a  whiter  and  more  living 
sunshine,  where  they  are  pierced  by  the  sable 
points  of  the  pines  ;  and  all  the  pastures  look 
of  more  glowing  green  where  they  run  up  between 
the  purple  trunks  ;  and  the  sweet  field  footpaths 
skirt  the  edges  of  the  forest  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade,  sloping  up  and  down  about  the  slippery 
roots,  and  losing  themselves  every  now  and  then 
hopelessly  among  the  violets  and  ground  ivy 
and  brown  sheddings  of  the  fibrous  leaves,  and 
at  last  plunging  into  some  open  aisle,  where  the 
light  through  the  distant  stems  shows  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  coming  out  again  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  coming  out  indeed  in  a  little  while 
from  the  scented  darkness  into  the  dazzling  air 
and  marvellous  landscape,  which  stretches  still 
farther  and  farther  in  new  wilfulness  of  grove 
and  garden,  until  at  last  the  craggy  mountains 
of  the  Simmenthal  rise  out  of  it,  sharp  into  the 
rolling  of  the  southern  clouds. 

RUSKIN. 

Frondes    Agrestes. 
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I  THINK  Scandinavian  Paganism,  to  us  here, 
is  more  interesting  than  any  other.  It 
is,  for  one  thing,  the  latest ;  it  continued  in  these 
regions  of  Europe  till  the  eleventh  century ; 
eight  hundred  years  ago  the  Norwegians  were 
still  worshippers  of  Odin.  It  is  interesting  also 
as  the  creed  of  our  fathers  :  the  men  whose  blood 
still  runs  in  our  veins,  whom  doubtless  we  still 
resemble  in  so  many  ways.  Strange  :  they  did 
believe,  that,  while  we  believe  so  differently. 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  this  poor  Norse  creed,  for 
many  reasons.  We  have  tolerable  means  to  do 
it ;  for  there  is  another  point  of  interest  in  these 
Scandinavian  mythologies  :  that  they  have  been 
preserved  so  well. 

In  that  strange  island,  Iceland — burst-up,  the 
geologists  say,  by  fire  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;    a    wild    land    of    barrenness    and    lava ; 
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swallowed  many  months  of  every  year  in  black 
tempests,  yet  with  a  wild  gleaming  beauty  in 
summer-time ;  towering  up  there,  stern  and 
grim,  in  the  North  Ocean  ;  with  its  snow  jokuls, 
roaring  geysers,  sulphur-pools  and  horrid  volcanic 
chasms,  like  the  waste  chaotic  battlefield  of  Frost 
and  Fire; — where  of  all  places  we  least  looked  for 
literature  or  written  memorials,  the  record  of 
these  things  was  written  down.  On  the  seaboard 
of  this  wild  land  is  a  ruin  of  grassy  country  where 
cattle  can  subsist,  and  men  by  means  of  them 
and  of  what  the  sea  yields  ;  and  it  seems  they  were 
poetic  men  these — men  who  had  deep  thoughts 
in  them,  and  uttered  musically  their  thoughts. 

Much  would  be  lost  had  Iceland  not  been 
burst  up  from  the  sea,  not  been  discovered  by 
the  Northmen !  The  old  Norse  Poets  were 
many  of  them  natives  of  Iceland. 

Saemund,  one  of  the  early  Christian  Priests 
there,  who  perhaps  had  a  lingering  fondness  for 
Paganism,  collected  certain  of  their  old  Pagan 
songs,  just  about  becoming  obsolete  then, — 
poems  or  chants  of  a  mythic,  prophetic,  mostly 
all  of  a  religious  character :  that  is  what  Norse 
critics  call  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda.  Edda, 
a  word  of  uncertain  mythology,  is  thought  to 
signify  Ancestress.  Snorro  Sturleson,  an  Iceland 
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gentleman,  an  extremely  notable  personage, 
educated  by  this  Ssemund's  grandson,  took  in 
hand  next,  near  a  century  afterwards,  to  put 
together,  among  several  other  books  he  wrote, 
a  kind  of  prose  synopsis  of  the  whole  Mythology ; 
elucidated  by  new  fragments  of  traditionary 
verse  ;  a  work  constructed  really  with  great 
ingenuity,  native  talent,  what  one  might  call 
unconscious  art ;  altogether  a  perspicuous,  clear 
work,  pleasant  reading  still ;  this  is  the  Younger 
or  Prose  Edda. 

By  these  and  the  numerous  other  Sagas, 
mostly  Icelandic,  with  the  commentaries,  Icelandic 
or  not,  which  go  on  zealously  in  the  north  to  this 
day,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  direct  insight 
even  yet,  and  see  that  old  Norse  system  of 
Belief,  as  it  were,  face  to  face.  Let  us  forget 
that  it  is  erroneous  'Religion  ;  let  us  look  at  it  as 
old  thought,  and  try  if  we  cannot  sympathize 
with  it  somewhat. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  this  old  Northland 
Mythology  I  find  to  be  impersonification  of  the 
visible  workings  of  Nature  ;  earnest  simple 
recognition  of  the  workings  of  Physical  Nature, 
as  a  thing  wholly  miraculous,  stupendous  and 
divine.  What  we  now  lecture  of  as  Science  they 
wondered  at  and  fell  down  in  awe  before  as 
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religion.  The  dark  hostile  powers  of  Nature 
they  figure  to  themselves  as  "  Jotuns" — giants, 
huge,  shaggy  beings  of  a  demonic  character. 
Frost,  Eire,  Sea-tempest :  these  are  Jotuns. 
The  friendly  powers  again,  as  Summer-heat,  the 
Sun,  are  gods.  The  empire  of  this  universe  is 
divided  between  these  two  ;  they  dwell  apart, 
in  perennial  internecine  feud.  The  gods  dwell 
above  in  Asgard,  the  Garden  of  the  Asen,  or 
Divinities  ;  Jotunheim,  a  distant  dark  chaotic 
land,  is  the  home  of  the  Jotuns. 

Curious  all  this  ;  and  not  idle  or  inane,  if  we 
will  look  at  the  foundation  of  it  !  The  power  of 
Fire,  or  Flame,  for  instance,  which  we  designate 
by  some  trivial  chemical  name,  thereby  hiding 
from  ourselves  the  essential  character  of  wonder 
that  dwells  in  it  as  in  all  things,  is  with  these  old 
Northmen,  Loke,  a  most  swift  subtle  Demon, 
of  the  brood  of  the  Jotuns.  The  savages  of  the 
Ladrones  Islands,  too  (say  some  Spanish  voyagers) 
thought  fire,  which  they  had  never  seen  before, 
was  a  devil  or  god,  that  bit  you  sharply  when 
you  touched  it,  and  that  lived  upon  dry  wood. 
From  us,  too,  no  chemistry,  if  it  had  not  stupidity 
to  help  it,  would  hide  that  flame  is  a  wonder. 

What  is  Flame  ? — Frost,  the  old  Norse  seer 
discerns  to  be  a  monstrous  hoary  Jotun,  the 
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giant  Thrym,  Hrym ;  or  Rime,  the  old  word  now 
nearly  obsolete  here,  but  still  used  in  Scotland 
to  signify  hoar-frost.  Rime  was  not  then  as  now 
a  dead  chemical  thing,  but  a  living  Jotun  or 
Devil ;  the  monstrous  Jotun  Rime  drove  home 
His  horses  at  night,  sat  "  combing  their  manes  " — 
which  Horses  were  Hail-Clouds  or  fleet  Frost-wind*. 
His  Cows — no,  not  his,  but  a  kinsman's,  the 
Giant  Hymir's  Cows  are  Icebergs  :  this  Hymir 
"  looks  at  the  rocks  "  with  his  devil-eye,  and  they 
split  in  the  glance  of  it. 

Thunder  was  not  then  mere  Electricity,  vitreous 
or  resinous  ;  it  was  the  God  Conner  (Thunder) 
or  Thor — god  also  of  beneficent  Summer-heat. 
The  thunder  was  his  wrath  ;  the  gathering  of  the 
black  clouds  is  the  drawing  down  of  Thor's  angry 
brows  ;  the  fire-bolt  bursting  out  of  heaven  is 
the  all-rending  Hammer  flung  from  the  hand  of 
Thor :  he  urges  his  loud  chariot  over  the  mountain- 
tops — that  is  the  peal ;  wrathful  he  "  blows 
in  his  red  beard  " — that  is  the  rustling  storm- 
blast  before  the  thunder  begins.  Balder  again, 
the  White  God,  the  beautiful,  the  just  and 
benignant  (whom  the  early  Christian  missionaries 
found  to  resemble  Christ)  is  the  sun — beautifulest 
of  visible  things  ;  wondrous  too,  and  divine  still, 
after  all  our  Astronomies  and  Almanacs  1 
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But  perhaps  the  notablest  god  we  hear 
tell  of  is  one  of  whom  Grimm,  the  German 
etymologist,  finds  trace:  the  god  Wunsch,  or 
Wish.  The  god  Wish,  who  could  give  us  all 
that  we  wished  I  Is  not  this  the  sincerest  and 
yet  rudest  voice  of  the  spirit  of  man  ?  The 
rudest  ideal  that  man  ever  formed  ;  which  still 
shows  itself  in  the  latest  forms  of  our  spiritual 
culture.  Higher  considerations  have  to  teach  us 
that  the  god  Wish  is  not  the  true  God. 

Of  the  other  gods  or  Jotuns,  I  will  mention 
only  for  etymology's  sake,  that  Sea-tempest  is 
the  Jotun  Mgir,  a  very  dangerous  Jotun — and 
now  to  this  day,  on  our  river  Trent,  as  I  learn, 
the  Nottingham  bargemen,  when  the  river  is  in 
a  certain  flooded  state  (a  kind  of  backwater  of 
eddying  swirl  it  has,  very  dangerous  to  them), 
call  it  Eager  ;  they  cry  out,  "  Have  a  care,  there 
is  the  Eager  coming !  "  Curious  ;  that  word 
surviving,  like  the  peak  of  a  submerged  world  ! 

The  oldest  Nottingham  bargemen  had  believed 
in  the  god  JSgir.  Indeed,  our  English  blood  too 
in  good  part  is  Danish,  Norse  ;  or  rather,  at 
bottom,  Danish  and  Norse  and  Saxon  have  no 
distinction,  except  a  superficial  one — as  of 
heathen  and  Christian,  and  the  like.  But  all 
over  our  island  we  are  mingled  largely  with 
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Danes  proper — from  the  incessant  invasions 
there  were  ;  and  this,  of  course,  in  a  greater 
proportion  along  the  east  coast ;  and  greatest  of 
all,  as  I  find,  in  the  North  Country.  From  the 
Humber  upwards,  all  over  Scotland,  the  speech 
of  the  common  people  is  still  in  a  singular  degree 
Icelandic  ;  its  Germanism  has  still  a  peculiar 
Norse  tinge.  They,  too,  are  "  Normans,"  North- 
men— if  that  be  any  great  beauty  ! 

Of  the  chief  god,  Odin,  wre  shall  speak  by  and 
by.  Mark  at  present  so  much  ;  what  the  essence 
of  Scandinavian  and  indeed  of  all  Paganism  is : 
a  recognition  of  the  forces  of  Nature  as  god-like, 
stupendous,  personal  Agencies — as  Gods  and 
Demons.  Not  inconceivable  to  us.  It  is  the 
infant  thought  of  man  opening  itself,  with  awe 
and  wonder,  on  this  ever  stupendous  universe. 
To  me  there  is  in  the  Norse  system  something 
very  genuine,  very  great  and  man-like.  A 
broad  simplicity,  rusticity,  so  very  different  from 
the  light  gracefulness  of  the  old  Greek  Paganism, 
distinguishes  this  Scandinavian  system.  It  is 
Thought ;  the  genuine  Thought  of  deep,  rude, 
earnest  minds,  fairly  opened  to  the  things  about 
them  ;  a  face-to-face  and  heart-to-heart  inspection 
of  the  thing — the  first  characteristic  of  all  good 
thought  in  all  times.  Not  graceful  lightness, 
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half -sport,  as  in  the  Greek  paganism  ;  a  certain 
homely  truthfulness  and  rustic  strength,  a  great 
rude  sincerity,  discloses  itself  here. 

It  is  strange,  after  our  beautiful  Apollo  statues 
and  clear  smiling  mythuses,  to  come  down  upon 
the  Norse  gods  "  brewing  ale  "  to  hold  their 
feast  with  ^Egir,  the  Sea- Jot un ;  sending  out 
Thor  to  get  the  cauldron  for  them  in  the  Jotun 
country  ;  Thor,  after  many  adventures,  clapping 
the  Pot  on  his  head,  like  a  huge  hat,  and  walking 
off  with  it — quite  lost  in  it,  the  ears  of  the  Pot 
reaching  down  to  his  heels  ! 

A  land  of  vacant  hugeness,  large  awkward 
gianthood,  characterizes  that  Norse  system  ; 
enormous  force,  as  yet  altogether  untutored, 
stalking  helpless  with  large  uncertain  strides. 
Consider  only  their  primary  mythus  of  the 
creation.  The  gods,  having  got  the  Giant  Ymer 
slain,  a  giant  made  by  "  warm  wind,"  and  much 
confused  work,  out  of  the  conflict  of  Frost  and 
Fire — determined  on  constructing  a  world  with 
him.  His  blood  made  the  Sea  ;  his  flesh 
was  the  Land,  the  Rocks  his  bones  ;  of  his  eyebrows 
they  formed  Asgard,  their  gods '-dwelling  ;  his 
skull  was  the  great  blue  vault  of  Immensity, 
and  the  brains  of  it  became  the  Clouds.  What 
a  Hyper-Brobdignagian  business !  Untamed 
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Thought,  great,  giantlike,  enormous — to  be  tamed 
in  due  time  into  the  compact  greatness,  not 
giantlike,  but  godlike  and  stronger  than  gianthood 
of  the  Shakespeares,  the  Goethes  ! — spiritually 
as  well  as  bodily  these  men  are  our  progenitors. 

I  like,  too,  that  representation  they  have  of 
the  Tree  Igdrasil.  All  life  is  figured  by  them  as 
a  Tree.  Igdrasil,  the  Ash-tree  of  Existence,  has 
its  roots  deep  down  in  the  kingdom  of  Hela  or 
Death  ;  its  trunk  reaches  up  heaven-high,  spreads 
its  boughs  over  the  whole  universe  :  it  is  the  Tree 
of  Existence.  At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  Death- 
kingdom,  sit  three  Nornas,  Fates, — the  Past, 
Present,  Future  ;  watering  its  roots  from  the 
Sacred  Well. 

Its  '  boughs,'  with  their  buddings  and  dis- 
leafings — events,  things  suffered,  things  done, 
catastrophes — stretch  through  all  lands  and  times. 
Is  not  every  leaf  of  it  a  biography,  every  fibre 
there  an  act  or  word  ?  Its  boughs  are  Histories 
of  Nations.  The  rustle  of  it  is  the  noise  of  human 
existence,  onwards  from  of  old.  It  grows  there, 
the  breath  of  human  passion  rustling  through  it — 
or  storm-tost,  the  storm-wind  howling  through  it 
like  the  voice  of  all  the  gods.  It  is  Igdrasil,  the 
Tree  of  Existence.  It  is  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  ;  what  was  done,  what  is  doing,  what 
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will  be  done  ;    "  the  infinite  conjugation  of  the 
verb  to  do.39 

Considering  how  human  things  circulate,  each 
inextricably  in  communion  with  all, — how  the 
word  I  speak  to  you  to-day  is  borrowed,  not  from 
Ulfila,  the  Mcesogoth,  only,  but  from  all  men  since 
the  first  man  began  to  speak — I  find  no  similitude 
so  true  as  this  of  a  Tree.  Beautiful ;  altogether 
beautiful  and  great.  The  '  Machine  of  the 
Universe  ' — alas,  do  but  think  of  that  in  contrast  ! 

CARLYLE. 
On  Heroes. 
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